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HIS conference was organized by 

the Pan-Pacific Union. The Pan- 

Pacific Union is an incorporated 

body having an international Board of Trus- 

tees representing every race and nation of 

the Pacific Ocean. One of its primary ob- 
jects, as set forth in its charter, is: 

“To call in conference delegates from all Pacific 


peoples for the purpose of discussing and further- 
ing the interests common to Pacific nations.” 


The first conference held under the aus- 
pices of this organization was the Pan- 
Pacific Scientific Conference held at Hono- 
lulu in 1920. The success of this Scientific 
Conference led the Union to organize an 
Educational Conference for 1921. The Sec- 
retary of State of the United States Govern- 
ment upon request transmitted through the 
diplomatic officers accredited to the states 
and self-governing colonies bordering on 
the Pacific an invitation to send delegates to 
the First Pan-Pacific Educational Confer- 
ence. The United States Commissioner of 
Education upon request arranged the gen- 
eral plan and scope of the conference. 

There were about one hundred delegates, 
thirty-six of whom were continental repre- 
sentatives of the United States. The fol- 
lowing countries were represented by of- 
ficial delegates: Canada, Chile, China, Ha- 
waii, India, Japan, Java, Korea, New Zea- 
land, Portugal, Philippines, Russia and Si- 
beria, Siam and the United States. 

The following national organizations and 
universities and colleges were also repre- 


sented: National Education Association, 
American Library Association, American 
Red Cross, National Committee of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association, Na- 
tional Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations, National League of 
Teachers and the Woman’s Board of Home 
Missions of the Presbyterian Church; Uni- 
versity of Illinois, University of Michigan, 
Western Reserve University, Yale Uni- 
versity, University of Vermont, University 
of Pennsylvania, University of Utah, South- 
ern Branch of the University of California, 
Oberlin College, Wellesley College and the 
University of Moscow. 

There were nine official delegates from the 
United States, the delegation being headed 
by Doctor David Starr Jordan, who pre- 
sided over the conference. The United 
States Army was represented by Major 
General Charles B. Summerall. The United 
States Marine Corps, the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service, and the United States 
Department of Agriculture were officially 
represented. 

Japan had an able delegation of eight of 
her leading educators. Several of the mem- 
bers of the Japanese delegation had received 
training in European or American universi- 
ties and spoke English fluently. Baron M. 
Kanda, who headed the Japanese delegation, 
was graduated from Amherst College. Doc- 
tor I. Abe of Waseda University, who is a 
baseball enthusiast and who has introduced 
this American sport into the universities of 
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Japan, was also a delegate. Doctor Abe 
enjoyed telling me how the baseball team 
of Waseda University beat the baseball team 
of the University of Pennsylvania a year 
or two ago. He is anxious to have another 
game with the Pennsylvania team, as he 
called the members of that team “good 
sports.” I told him that the Pennsylvania 
team is playing the best ball in the history 
of the University. This statement did not, 
however, dampen his ardor in the least. 


There were five official delegates from 
China, and among these was Doctor Tsai, 
former Minister of Education for China, 
and now Chancellor of the Peking National 
University. He was educated in Europe, 
and speaks German, French and Spanish, but 
does not speak English. The other members 
of this delegation speak good English. Doc- 
tor Sidney K. Wei, a graduate of Oberlin 
College and of the University of Chicago, 
was one of the able men in the conference. 
It is interesting to note that Doctor Tsai 
represents one of the northern provinces, 
Doctor Ling one of the middle provinces, 
and Doctor Wei, Canton, the Capital city of 
the southern government of China. The 
Chinese delegates were uncompromising 
democrats, and in all discussions took a 
broad, liberal, democratic view. These dele- 
gates were confident that the Republic has 
been permanently established, and that it is 
gaining strength constantly and winning the 
support of the people of the nation. These 
men are great admirers of America, and 
desire that the young Republic of China 
shall have the friendship and support of the 
people of this country in its struggle for 
permanent control of China. 

Doctor H. H. Wo Cynn, a graduate of 
the University of Southern California, rep- 
resented Korea, and Doctor K. Kannan, a 
graduate of Leland Stanford University, 
represented India. These men were two of 
the able representatives in the conference. 


The deliberations of the conference were 


wholly informal. The Program Committee 
was composed of delegates from the prin- 
cipal countries which were represented in the 
conference. This Committee reported a pro- 
gram from day to day, determining the sub- 
jects to be considered and assigning speak- 
ers thereto. Under this plan, proper recog- 
nition was given to the delegates from each 
country. One day, at the opening of the 
conference, was given to a discussion of the 
question, “Why Have a Pan-Pacific Edu- 
cational Conference ?” 


A delegate from each nation represented 
in the conference spoke upon this question. 
The opinion was unanimous that modern 
means of travel and transportation and 
commercial affairs had brought the countries 
of the Pacific into such close contact in 
many ways that many complex problems— 
political, racial, economic—require immedi- 
ate consideration in order that there may 
be created a better understanding between 
the people of these countries upon their na- 
tional aims and purposes. While there was 
an expression of opinion that there is a feel- 
ing of uneasiness and concern in some of 
the Pacific countries growing in part out 
of the World War as well as out of racial, 
political and commercial problems, there was 
a unanimous expression of hope and belief 
that such a complete understanding would 
be reached between the nations of the Pa- 
cific as to render war impossible upon this 
great ocean or its borders. 


There was general approval and satisfac- 
tion over the service which President Hard- 
ing has rendered the world in calling the 
Disarmament Conference, and a judgment 
that such action had relieved the tension in 
the Pacific situation. It was frequently 
stated that definite results are expected from 
the Washington conference and the belief 
was general that the action of this confer- 
ence should be followed by a campaign of 
education, world-wide in its scope and in- 
fluence, for the establishment of such an 
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understanding between the peoples of all 
civilized nations as to guarantee the peace 
of the world. It was stated by representa- 
tives of nearly every nation that the great 
mass of their people believed in democracy 
and not only desired peace but would op- 
pose war. In all sessions of the conference 
and in all speeches at luncheons and dinners 
the dominant thought was world peace. 


The Conference recommended that the 
Pan-Pacific Union should establish an Edu- 
cational Council as a permanent department 
of the Union for the development of edu- 
cational policies to promote proper under- 
standing and mutual respect between all 
Pacific nations. The Union has established 
such Council, and elected Doctor Frank M. 
Bunker of the American delegation as its 
director. Doctor Bunker remained at Hono- 
lulu to perfect the organization. 


Two days were devoted to an interpreta- 
tion of the educational systems of each coun- 
try represented. The delegates of each na- 
tion designated one of their number to make 
such interpretation. 

One of the most interesting questions 
before the Conference was the proposal to 
adopt a common language as a means of 
inter-communication between the Pacific 
countries. The representatives of each na- 
tion agreed that such action is necessary. 
They could not, however, come to a unani- 
mous agreement upon the language to be 
adopted. English is now taught in many 
of the schools of Japan and China as a 
secondary language. The Chinese delega- 
tion opposed the adoption of the English 
language upon the ground that it was “too 
hard to learn.” This delegation favored 
Esperanto. The majority of the delegation 
from Japan favored the English language. 
The American delegation did not partici- 
pate to any extent in this discussion. As 
there was a disagreement among the repre- 
sentatives of the other nations, the Ameri- 
can delegates did not vote for the recom- 


mendation to make English the language of 
these countries for inter-communication, 
Speaking at the luncheon given the dele- 
gates of the conference by the Rotary Club, 
Baron Kanda of Japan said: 


“We are beginning, for the world, in this con- 
ference, what the Rotary Clubs began in the United 
States for business. You who are so fortunate 
as to be citizens of this great country do not ap- 
preciate the privilege you ‘have of expressing your- 
selves in the English language, of being under- 
stood by all and in turn understanding what is 
said by others. And what we need to lay stress 
upon in this Rotary Club of the World that we 
are about to start is the cultivation of the Anglo- 
Saxon speech, which is destined to be the world 
language.” 


The Conference did, however, unanimous- 
ly adopt a resolution recommending that 
the Roman alphabet be adopted in all Pa- 
cific countries. Baron Kanda of Japan 
moved the adoption of this resolution. 

The recommendations of the conference 
were in substance as follows: 


1. The incorporation into educational programs 
in all Pacific countries of the teaching of peace 
ideals and the settlement of international dis- 
putes by diplomacy or arbitration. 

The scientific research into the causes of war 
by governments and educational agencies. 

3. The organization of a scientific survey of 
the Pacific population problem. 

4. The utilization of educational agencies and 
especially of the subjects of history, civics, eco- 
nomics and geography to eliminate racial prejudice 
and antagonism and to promote better understand- 
ing and cooperation among the peoples of the 
Pacific. 

5. The scientific study of Pacific problems by 
the Universities of the Pacific nations and the 
dissemination of the results thereof among such 
nations. 

The institution of machinery by the Pan- 
Pacific Union to acquire a body of authoritative 
knowledge for the practical advancement of ideals 
of racial interknowledge, amity and cooperation. 

The encouragement and further development 
of the interchange of students and teachers in the 
educational institutions of Pacific nations. 

8. The efficient censorship by the governments 
of Pacific nations under educational leaders to 
prevent the misrepresentation of the history, prac- 
tices, life and ideals of other nations. 

9. The production of educational films under 
government direction to give accurate information 
of the resources, industries, history and social con- 
ditions of Pacific nations. 

10. The adoption of the Roman alphabet in all 
Pacific countries. 
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11. The adoption of a common language as a 
means of intercommunication among the peoples 
of the Pacific. 

12. A recommendation that the Press Con- 
gress which is to be held under the direction of the 
Pan-Pacific Union establish a branch at Honolulu 
as a medium of the press to promote interracial 
een and cooperation throughout the Pa- 
cific. 

13. The establishment of a permanent Educa- 
tional Council in the Pan-Pacific Union with a di- 
rector who shall develop through educational poli- 
cies the aims and purposes recommended by the 
Pan-Pacific Educational Congress for the promo- 
tion of good will, mutual respect, cooperation and 
interracial understanding among the nations of the 
Pacific. 

14. The coordination of educational effort 
throughout the Pacific lands for the establishment 
of an effective international power to safeguard 
the peace of the world and the ideals of humanity. 


The following brief excerpts of addresses 
before the conference will throw some light 
upon the general trend and spirit of the dis- 
cussions : 

Chancellor Tsai of Peking University 
said: 

“The problem which is before the world, and be- 
fore this educational conference is how through 
education we may spread peace and international- 
ism. We must do away with national greed; we 
must stop the worship of war heroes; and we 
must apply private ideals to our international life. 
We must look forward to the future, and spread 
idealism through our text-books and schools. 

“Confucianism has had its day in China. The 
new generation is looking forward, not backward; 
the East is looking toward the West for culture. 
A renaissance similar to the great forces which 
awakened Europe is now taking place in the Orient. 
A realization of the idealistic value of civilization 
is dawning.” 

Doctor Frank Milner, the able represen- 
tative of New Zealand, said: 

“We must never forget that secondary edu- 
cation synchronizes with the adolescent period, 
when youth is to a high degree impressionable. 
The teacher’s great responsibility is in that period. 
Our high schools are training those who will lead 
the great mass of future citizens who unfortunate- 
ly have not the privilege of a secondary education. 
We must see that we mould them in the right di- 
rection to a broad humanism.” 


General Summerall, of the United States 
Army, said: 

“We are fortunate to be gathered here as repre- 
sentatives of the most progressive idea that has 


yet been advanced—the encouragement of friend- 
ship, of brotherhood among nations. We may well 
be proud that we, as representatives of nations 
and races bordering on the Pacific Ocean, are 
meeting here tonight as friends, as fellow members 
of the broader nationality, the human race, and 
for the purpose of furthering that spirit of world 
friendship and true internationalism that will en- 
sure lasting peace.” 


Baron Kanda of Japan spoke as follows: 


“Each country has its own problems, but all have 
certain problems in common. The work of the 
educators, using the term in its broadest sense, in 
these islands, already foreshadows the solution 
of these problems. 

Japan is watching this Conference with keen 
interest and with hopes for its results. I trust 
that with your help this Conference will arrive at 
tangible results which will be permanent in their 
effects for peace, prosperity and happiness, not 
only of the Pacific, but of the entire world.” 


It would be an injustice to the good citi- 
zens of Honolulu to close this article with- 
out a word about their hospitality, which 
was cordial, sincere and generous. The 
invitations to their homes and the other 
courtesies accorded the delegates were ex- 
tended in a manner which gave one a desire 
to accept without hesitation. 


Knocker or Booster? 

When the Creator had made all the good 
things, it seemed there was still some dirty 
work to do, so He made the beasts, and the 
reptiles and the poisonous insects; and 
when He had finished He still had some 
old scraps left over that were too bad to put 
into the rattlesnake, the hyena, the scor- 
pion, and the skunk; so He put all these 
together, covered it with suspicion, wrap- 
ped it with jealousy, marked it with a yel- 
low streak, and called it a KNOCKER. 

This product was so fearful to contem- 
plate that He had to make something to 
counteract it, so He took a sunbeam, put in- 


to it the heart of a child, the brain of a man, - 
wrapped it in civic pride, covered it with’ 


brotherly love, made it a believer in equal- 
ity and justice, a worker for and supporter 
of every good thing in the community and 
called it a BOOSTER; and thenceforth mortal 
man has had the privilege of choosing his 
associates.—Anon. 
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A Practical Experiment in Visual Instruction 


BY H. O. DIETRICK 
Superintendent of Schoois, Kane, Pa. 


knowledge comes to us through the 

agency of the human eye. Nine 
per cent filters in through the ear and the 
other six per cent through the remaining 
senses. Too long have we been using the 
ear instead of the eye. I am for visual edu- 
cation. Man pre-eminently is a sight-see- 
ing animal.—John James Tigert, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education. 

A few years ago there entered one of our 
first grades a child who showed an excep- 
tional knowledge of physical objects. Not 
only did she seem to be able to interpret the 
immediate world about her, but her knowl- 
edge was general regardless of locality. One 
day we said, “Miriam, how do you under- 
stand so many things which you have not 
yet seen?’ She replied, “I have seen these 
things which I am able to tell you about.” 
When questioned further it was found that 
she had seen these things in a book at her 
house. We found that this book had scores 
of real photographs in connection with the 
description of things. In short, we discov- 
ered that the book was one which used the 
visualization method of instruction. 

This incident prompted me to make an ex- 
periment with visual instruction. We had 
then two Keystone 600 sets, slides and stere- 
ographs in our system. About three hun- 
dred children were instructed in geography 
with the text and the daily use of the stere- 
ograph. Frequent reviews were given 
through the slides. At the end of one year’s 
visual instruction, the 300 children were 
given a standard test in geography. The Bos- 
ton Tests were used. These children made 
an average score of 66 points. The same 
test was administered to about 300 children 
of like age and temperament, who had never 
been instructed by the visual method. These 
children made an average score of 34 points. 


E IGHTY-FIVE per cent of all our 


The following year these children were put 
on visual instruction and their score aver- 
aged 67 points. The group using visual in- 
struction excelled the other group by 32 
points. 

The following year the same experiments 
were conducted in history and English, one 
group being instructed by visual instruction, 
the other using the text only. The test used 
in history was Harlan’s. Here again, the 
average of the visual group excelled the non- 
visual group by about 27 points. The vis- 
ual group ranked second in the state on the 
test. 

The same kind of an experiment was used 
in English. The Thorndike Scale for the 
Understanding of Sentences and the Starch 
Scale for Vocabulary were used. The vis- 
ual group excelled the non-visual group by 
22 points. 

This briefly is the result of one experi- 
ment with visual instruction. Some one may 
say that this just happened, but let us see. 
First of all we must have a clear apprecia- 
tion of the relative values of language and 
pictures in conveying ideas. Pictures of 
course are best suited to represent material 
objects. All notions of the objective world 
are obtained through the senses, chiefly 
sight. How may we account for the in- 
creased efficiency in English? I answer that 
judgment, imagination and reasoning are 
absolutely dependent upon perception. They 
will work true only as perception has been 
clear, exact and vivid. The picture or stere- 
ograph represents an object. Perception 
takes place while the child studies, reads 
about the object represented. The impres- 
sion becomes fixed. The child feels the pic- 
ture, therefore impression forces expression. 

Let us not forget that mental energy 
hangs upon what is actually before the mind. 
Visualization is strictly a mental act. While 


\ 
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the mind should move on in the abstract, it 
is impossible to do so without detecting the 
truth in some particular concrete illustra- 
tion of it. 


As said before, the results of this experi- 
ment were secured through the use of the 
stereograph and slide. The stereograph, 
due to the third dimension depth, is the most 
real form of visualization. It enables es- 
sential perceptive facts to be grasped 
quickly. After all, the most essential ideas 

Poreceming a material object are form, size 
and position. Occasionally motion may add 
to the understanding and appreciation of 
certain scenes, but there is a question 
whether motion adds enough to make up for 
its distracting influence when observing the 
basic concepts of form,. size and position. 
These are presented more yividly by the 
stereograph than by any other picture. The 
lantern slide while lacking the third dimen- 
sion, depth, still has the advantage of re- 
maining in view until the. pupils have had 
time to form and fix definite and dependable 
impressions. 

Again, it can be used in the class- 
room while the child is discussing and ob- 
serving, thus giving the best kind of train- 
ing in observation and verbal expression. It 
is here that the motion picture really fails. 
It is not well adapted for the observation 
of any perceptive fact other than motion. 

This experiment, then, shows how the 
stereograph and slide conform to the fun- 
damental laws underlying visual instruction, 
and how they react upon the pupils. The 
results obtained are the best argument for 
the introduction into all schools of that type 
of visual instruction which conforms best to 
fundamental mental laws and which pro- 
duces most efficient results. 


“It would be as reasonable to estimate a 
man’s material wealth by the money he has 
in his pocket as it is to measure a man’s in- 
tellectual equipment by the number of facts 
he carries in his mind.”—President E. M. 
Hopkins, Dartmouth. 


ART SCHOOLS AND THE INDUSTRIAL 
SITUATION* 


HERE must be the closest coopera- 
tion between the public school, the 
Art school, the museum, and the 
manufacturer. The public school should 
give the student a background of apprecia- 
tion which will function sub-consciously. 
The high school art course should give a wide 
range of art appreciation by means of a 
small range of mediums and technic. The 
need is for thoroughness, not necessarily 
tiresome drudgery or the elimination of all 
short cuts but an emphasis upon the real 
fundamentals of appreciation of art and de- 
sign. 

The Art school should give history of 
painting, history of ornament, comprehen- 
sive study of artistic expression, cultivation 
of taste, technical equipment of a designer, 
appreciation of color and masses, and the 
use of right colors to suit the grade of de- 
sign. 

“We must cultivate,” said Miss Sartain, 
“the thought behind the eye and side by 
side develop technical skill so that the 
thought becomes fluently visible.” As was 
said of Whistler, “He had sight instead of 
eyes and hearing instead of ears. He looked 
for beauty and saw it.” 

Too much has been excused under the 
guise of originality or untrammeled artistic 
expression. A design must suit its pur- 
pose and conform to the requirements of the 
machinery through whose intricacies it be- 
comes a modern product. A design cannot 
be plucked from the air, a beautiful inco- 
herent something, “a visible emotion.” 

The training must be practical so as to 
merit and win the cooperation of manufac- 
turers, otherwise the scholastic training in 
design fails in its purpose. Hence it must 
not be confined to printed and woven fab- 
rics, but must include the designing of 
clothes, jewelry, and furniture. 





*Abstract of paper by Dean Harriet Sartain, Phila- 
delphia School of Design for Women. 
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Joy Reading in the Elementary Grades 


ADELINE B. ZACHERT 
Director of School Libraries, Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg 


T does not fotlow that because a school 
is an imposing monument of archi- 
tecture that one may therefore reason- 

ably expect to find a school library. The 
usual arguments are lack of money and 
room, even in schools where elaborate pro- 
vision is made for a gymnasium, lunch room, 
domestic science, manual arts and general 
science equipment. The need of a library 
as a potent force in the school organization 
to the general majority of the teaching body 
has not yet reached their consciousness. 
They are satisfied to have simply a collec- 
tion. of books stored in a more or less ac- 
cessible place, offering an opportunity to 
the aggressive, ambitious boy or girl, but 
being practically beyond the reach of the 
average pupil. 

For the last two or three decades the 
public library has stressed cooperation with 
the schools. It is mainly a one-sided co- 
operation. The schools are quite willing to 
let the library do it. Within recent years, 
however, greater changes have taken place 
in the educational ideals and there has been 
an increasing demand for more books to 
be used by pupils. The public library can- 
not adequately supply this demand. With 
the remarkable growth of high school li- 
braries there has gradually come a recog- 
nition on the part of school people of the 
need of a book laboratory in the school. With 
the publication of the C. C. Certain report 
on the standardization of libraries in sec- 
ondary schools has come a. recognition of 
the need of libraries in the school building. 
As yet no standardization of elementary 
school libraries has appeared. A plan for 
elementary schools should include a basic 
working library of a few good reference 
books, supplemented by informational books 


which will correlate with the course of study. 
No, 8 


Of equal importance are class room libraries 
of general reading, small collections of from 
thirty to fifty worth-while, interesting books 
which will make their own appeal and which 
will be read with pleasure and profit,—joy 
reading books in fact. 


Certain types of books have no place in 
the ideal class room library. Among them 
are text books, supplementary readers, pure- 
ly informational books. Another type of 
book which cannot qualify for inclusion is 
the ordinary boys and girls story book which 
has nothing special to recommend it, which 
is neither good nor bad, which might possibly 
have a place among the large collections of 
children’s books in a public library, but 
should be excluded from a small and choice 
collection which must have more endorse- 
ment. 


Valuable as “standards” and classics in 
attractive editions may be, these also are 
not for the classroom library. Children 
should have access to them, preferably in 
the home or in the children’s rooms of public 
libraries, or if possible in the general school 
library, but these books are usually pro- 
hibitive in price. Moreover, they need 
special urging to popularize them with chil- 
dren. It is practically useless to buy such 
books for classroom libraries unless there 
i$ assurance that a book loving teacher will 
make them function. 


It is important to keep in mind that the 
books must keep step with the mental de- 
velopment of the pupil. A pupil entering 
the first grade should be exposed, as it 
were, to the best books suitable for his needs 
during his progress from the first through 
the eighth grade, finding in each succeeding 
grade a new store of ever widening vistas of 
enchantment. 
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A Study of Intelligence Scores of Normal 
School Juniors 


J. B. THOMAS 


Department of Education, State Normal School, Millersville, Pa. 


URING the school year of 1920-21, 
ID eight hundred forty different stu- 
dents from twenty-five counties at- 
tended a Pennsylvania State Normal. Three 
hundred eight-two of them were enrolled in 
the Psychology classes of the institution. 
One hundred fifty of them were Juniors in 
attendance for the entire year and the re- 
maining two hundred thirty-two were in at- 
tendance during the spring or the summer 
terms or both. The first group was com- 
posed of young people just out of high school 
and the second group was composed of teach- 
ers of one or more years of experience. 
The class in Educational Measurements 
used Trabue’s “Mentimenter, School Group 
2a” in giving intelligence tests to these stu- 
dents. A comparative study of the scores 
in various distributions may be of interest 
to school people of Pennsylvania. The data 
from the different scores are summarized 
in one table in order to facilitate compari- 
son. The medians of groups of students of 
similar rank from two other schools are 
given. These schools are Dakota Wesleyan 
University, and Winthrop College at Rock 
Hill, South Carolina. The median scores 
for all college students and for all university 
students are also given. 


Beeaint ame Of FUHOLs: ..5 64.6 fp <0 oe ene te 18.0 
MOM Bie GE CORNETS «6s eas cco cn cusine 19.5 
Median score of Junior girls .............. 117.6 
Median score of other girls ..... rds SSE op 116.2 
Median score of Junior boys .............. 123.7 
Median score of other boys ............... 118.5 
Median score of all Juniors ..............;; 119.5 
Median score of all others ................ 117.0 
Median score for Curriculum II ........... 108.5 
Median score for Curricula I and IV ...... 117.5 
Median score for Curriculum III .......... 126.5 


Median score for Dakota Wesleyan Freshmen 126.0 


Median score for Winthrop College Seniors. .120.0 
Median score for all college students ...... 135.0 
Median score for all University students... .140.0 

The Seniors of Winthrop College are 
second year students. 


The students electing Curriculum I will 
teach in Grades 1, 2 and 3; Curriculum II, 
in Grades 4, 5 and 6; Curriculum III, in 
Grades 7, 8 and 9 or in Junior High Schools; 
Curriculum IV, in Rural Schools. A glance 
at the medians of the three groups will re- 
veal a fact of significance. 


As the variations of the two bodies of 
students from the central tendency were 
interesting to the class conducting the tests, 
the writer assumes that these variations will 
be interesting to other school people. For 
the Junior group, the lowest one-fourth of 
the scores varied from 82 to 110, the high- 
est one-fourth, from 129 to 151, and the 
middle one-half, from 110 to 129. For the 
spring and summer term group, the lowest 
one-fourth varied from 83 to 108.3, the high- 
est one-fourth,. from 126.6 to 151, and the 
middle one-half, from 108.3 to 126.6. The 
variation for the middle one-half of each 
group was slightest, being 19 for the Jun- 
iors and 18.3 for the other group. The ma- 
jority of the world’s tasks are performed by 
workers of average ability. As this test 
shows a close grouping about a fairly high 
central tendency of one-half of our teachers, 
we may infer that our schools will be taught 
by men and women of average ability. 


At the end of the year, the faculty of the 
Normal School located the twelve Juniors 
with the highest class marks and from this 
group they picked out the winners of the 


(Continued on page 75) 
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LOCAL BRANCHES 

Each legally constituted institute district 
may be a local branch of the P. S. E. A. 
This does not mean that every such district 
must hold its own institute in order to be- 
come a local branch. Many districts com- 
bine, such as the Tri-District of Donora, 
Charleroi and Monongahela City, or Wind- 
ber and Johnstown, and reap the benefits ac- 
cruing from large joint institutes, but al- 
though such combinations are made, there 
is nothing in the constitution of the Asso- 
ciation to prevent each district, entitled to 
hold its own institute, if it so desired, from 
organizing as a local branch and electing its 
‘own delegate and representatives to the 
House of Delegates. 

In considering such cases, the Executive 
Council recommends that each legally con- 
stituted institute district, whether it holds an 
institute or not, should organize a_ local 
branch by electing a president, a secretary 
and the number of delegates to the Altoona 
meeting to which it is entitled. 

Certificates of election and coupon enroll- 
ment blanks, a labor saving device for all 
concerned, are furnished by headquarters. 


THE ROCK OF BLASTED HOPES 

Few teachers owe their advancement to 
the effectiveness of their class.room instruc- 
tion or even to the larger factor, skill in 
management. This is due to the fact that 
but few supervisors or superintendents take 
the time to observe closely the daily class 
room work or are equipped to use accurate 
norms for rating teachers. This condition 
may be changed soon by the attendance of 
supervisors at summer courses in the super- 
vision of teaching and by the perfection of 
teacher score cards, but, at present, the larg- 
est factor of success in a teacher’s work as 
well as the factor most fraught with peril 
lies in another aspect of her work. 


Due to the gap in maturity and experi- 
ence between the teacher and the taught, 
almost any teacher can “get away” with her 
class room work. If she has had a little 


professional training and knows the arts of 
the schoolmaster and the tricks of the trade, 
she can cover up most deficiencies in knowl- 
edge of subject matter and can secure a rat- 
ing sufficient for promotion and salary in- 
She can to all intents and pur- 


crements. 
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poses, so far as the day’s work is concerned, 
teach acceptably. 

But there is a field in which every teacher 
is judged accurately by self appointed and 
self sufficient critics, and their verdict is 
often reflected in the final rating of the 
superintendent. That field is the social life 
of the school community. How does the 
teacher conduct herself on the street? What 
social graces does she manifest at gather- 
ings? Is her conversation more than the art 
of talking without saying anything? Does 
she dance? Does he smoke? Do they play 
cards? In what kind of amusements do they 
indulge?—these are some of the principal 
criteria by which teachers are actually rated, 
and it is because some are found wanting in 
these balances that they are rated as unsuc- 
cessful teachers. The rock on which their 
professional hopes are blasted is their un- 
approved social relations. 

But how may a teacher gain social ap- 
proval? Are there not as many standards 
in social affairs as there are communities? 
Is it not true that social standards vary 
quite as much as language usage? Yes, but 
there are standards of language; we do 
know what good English is. We know who 
makes and uses good English. Social stan- 
dards are no more intangible or any less de- 
finitely accepted. 

There is a simple rule to guide a teacher 
in his social contacts, and if he follows it he 
may avoid the inchcape rock. It is this: Do 
not offend community standards. But you 
answer quickly, do you mean that I should 
sacrifice my principles, do you mean, Do as 
the Romans do? Not at all; we are dealing 
with matters in which your principles are 
not involved. We are speaking of your so- 
cial relations that do not involve a moral 
issue. Where such issues are involved, hew 
to the line regardless of consequences. But 
where no moral question is involved the 
above rule is workable and safe. It is prag- 
matic, for it has cash value and is a larger 
factor in determining re-election and pro- 
motion than is usually supposed. 


THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER 

“Congratulations on the PENNSYLVANIA 
ScHooL JoURNAL under its new manage- 
ment. It is bright, ‘newsy,’ and full of 
‘pep.’ It fits in admirably with the high 
rank that Pennsylvania is so rapidly taking 
in affairs educational.”—William C. Bag- 
ley, Teachers College, N. Y. 


“The September number is right in size, 
essentially good in typography, rich and 
well-balanced in content, and generally at- 
tractive—a credit to the great association 
for which it speaks.”—Joy Elmer Morgan, 
Editor Journal of the N. E. A. 


“T find myself enthusiastic over your 
splendid presentation of important school 
matters for state and nation. . . . The Vir- 
ginia Journal of Education, the official pub- 
lication of our State Association, is now 
fully owned and controlled by our Associa- 
tion.”"—Wm. T. Sanger, Evecutive Secre- 
tary, Virginia State Teachers’ Association. 

“Our experience in advertising in State 
Educational Journals has heretofore been 
very unsatisfactory. We have already had 
five or six inquiries from your paper, how- 
ever, and it looks as though you are going 


to be an exception to the general rule.”— . 


Miessner Piano Company, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consn. 


“Congratulations on your first issue of 
the PENNSYLVANIA ScHoot JourRNAL. 
Granting as true all the good things that 
have been said for the old JourNnat, it 
comes nearer to the needs and interest of 
the school people in its present form. May 
I suggest modestly in the interest of fur- 
ther usefulness that items under Notes and 
News run too largely in the direction of col- 
leges and universities to the exclusion of 
‘Birch Run School, back among the hills.’ 
After all these are the places where the P. 
S. E. A. is expected to do some helpful 
work, and if some account can be taken of 
them in cases where something noteworthy 
is going on, this class may be encouraged to 
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greater interest in what is going on to im- 
prove the schools in the State. Chambers- 
burg Borough is safe for 100 per cent en- 
rollment.”—U. S. Gordy, Chambersburg, 
Pa. 


Epitor1aL Note.—There is a good point in Su- 
perintendent Gordy’s criticism, and the Editor has 
checked over the October JouRNAL to see how 
much material it contains of particular interest to 
the teacher in “Birch Run.” He is in sackcloth 
and ashes over his findings, and worst of all, help- 
less. Nearly all of our school people are over- 
modest regarding their work, but those in the 
fourth-class districts seem distressingly so. Who 
will break the spell of silence in these small labor- 
atories of learning by sending in a communica- 
tion? Do a hundred hands fling up reply, do a 
hundred voices answer, “I”? 


OUR ASSOCIATION GROWS 


From all parts of the state come grati- 
fying reports of interest in the work our 
Association has accomplished and its pro- 
gram for future achievement. Teachers 
everywhere realize that as individuals each 
one counts for but little in legislation, either 
state or national, but that when each one 
pools his strength with that of the other 
teachers of the state, the combined group 
strength is well-nigh irresistible. Every 
Institute, every Normal School and every 
School of Education that had 100 per cent 
membership last year confidently expects to 
match that record this year. There are 127 
of these, and already a number of them 
have reached the goal. In addition to these, 
many other local branches have accepted 
President Evans’ goal: 45,000 teachers— 
45,000 members. 


Allegheny County writes: “We enclose 
a check for $1,932, collected from the teach- 
ers’of Allegheny County for membership 
in the State Education Association.” A year 
ago the County Institute voted to join the 
Association when they enrolled in the In- 
institute. Allegheny County has jumped 
from 83 to 100 per cent membership. 


On September 8, Center County, which 
had but 17 per cent enrollment last year, 


voted without a dissenting vote to enroll 
100 per cent this year. The same day, 
President Evans visited the Lackawanna 
County Institute and was given the assur- 
ance that the Institute there would do its 
best to reach the goal: 100 per cent. 


Assistant Superintendent Elmer E. Sipe 
of Burnham writes: “Mifflin County Insti- 
tute over. Local Branch organized and 
the whole county is 100 per cent in the 
P.S.E A* 


Assistant Superintendent C. F. Adamson 
of Meadville reported an enrollment of 
325 out of a possible 350 in Crawford 
County, a gain of 3 per cent over last year. 
Crawford County is now 93 per cent 
perfect. 


McKeesport has lagged a little in the past 
few years, but that stalwart wheel-horse 
of the Association, Superintendent J. B. 
Richey, was on the job during the 1921 
Legislature and is again active in the State 
Association. We expect his enrollment to 
jump from 3 members to 300, or from 1 
per cent to 100 per cent. 


Superintendent C. W. Lillibridge, Smeth- 
port, McKean County, writes: “We shall 
make enrollment 100 per cent this year.” 


Superintendent F. H. Taylor, Montrose, 
Susquehanna County writes that his teach- 
ers voted a year ago to add $1.00 to the In- 
stitute fee to cover P. S. E. A. dues. The 
enrollment there has jumped from 75 per 
cent to 100 per cent. 


Superintendent H. U. Nyhart warmed 
the cockles of the Secretary’s heart by 
writing, “At a meeting of our teachers, held 
Sept. 9, it was decided to make a 100 per 
cent enrollment in the P. S. E. A. We 
need additional enrollment cards.” Last 
year the enrollment in Newport Township, 
Luzerne County was 5 per cent of the 
teachers. Superintendent Nyhart and his 
teachers have executed a broad, high jump. 
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Superintendent Charles R. Stone, of 
Munhall, Pa., writes: “Each teacher has 
agreed to increase the institute fee by $1.00 
and thus enroll in the P. S. E. A. 100 per 
cent.” Last year the enrollment in Munhall 
was 81 per cent. Superintendent Stone 
and his teachers have scored high. 


President Evans reports the following 
new entrants in the banner (100 per cent) 
class: Northumberland County, Somerset 
County, Wayne County, Schuylkill County, 
Taylor, Archibald, Dickson City, Winton 
and Rochester. 


VACANCY IN RETIREMENT BOARD 


The September number of the JouRNAL 
published the letter of Miss Lucy W. Glass 
asking to withdraw as a candidate to suc- 
ceed herself as a member of the Retirement 
Board. Fortunately, her withdrawal was 
not accepted and the members of the asso- 
ciation are privileged to vote their approval 
of her many services in behalf of the teach- 
ers of the state. We have reason to believe 
that Miss Glass, if re-elected will surely con- 
tinue her valuable membership in the board. 
We believe that we are only a few represen- 
tatives of the many who would urge the 
members of the P. S. E. A. to conserve the 
best interests of the Retirement Association 
by marking their ballots for Miss Lucy W. 
Glass. 


Principal Frank E. Baker, State Normal 
School, East Stroudsburg. 

Supt. Ira B. Bush, Erie. 

Dean W. G. Chambers, State College. 

Miss Lillian M. Dannaker, Chester. 

Supt. Wm. M. Davidson, Pittsburgh. 

Supt. Fred W. Diehl, Danville. 

Supt. W. G. Dugan, Greensburg. 

Supt. Samuel Hamilton, Pittsburgh. 

Supt. Lloyd Hinkle, Bedford. 

Supt. Robert E. Laramy, Easton. 

Supt. John W. Snoke, Lebanon. 

Mrs. Lucy L. W. Wilson, Philadelphia. 





LOTUS DELTA COFFMAN 


A.B., 1906 Indiana, University; A.M., 
1910 sbid.; Ph.D., 1911, Columbia Univer- 
sity. Prepared in Salem High School and 
in State Normal School, Terre Haute, Ind. 
Taught one year in rural school; Principal 
of High School, Salem, Ind., 1896-02; Su- 
perintendent of Schools, ibid., 1902-5; do. 
Connersville, Ind., 1905-07; Supervisor of 
Training, State Normal School, Charleston, 
Ill., 1907-12; Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, 1912-15; Dean College 
of Education, University of Minnesota, 
1915-1920; President, University of Minne- 
sota, 1920- 


This is. the training and the experience of 
a successful man. Study it and note the 
steps in his career. Postulate a dynamic 
personality of high I. Q. and you can un- 
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derstand why Dr. Coffman was recently in- 
augurated President of the University of 
Minnesota. 


In 1918 at the N. E. A. meeting in At- 
lantic City he pointed out the menace to 
education and democracy of the teacher 
shortage and stated, “The- United States is 
giving less attention to the training of teach- 
ers than any of the great nations....We 
have a smaller percentage of well-trained 
teachers than has England, France, Portu- 
gal, Peru or Alaska.” 


In 1920 at Cleveland and at Pittsburgh, 
he pointed out the danger to teachers from 
affiliation with the wrong kind of organiza- 
tion, and asked, to what kind of an asso- 
ciation shall teachers belong? To one where 
they are subservient to a strong class or- 
ganization, or to one dominated by pro- 
fessional purposes, aspirations and ideals? 


President Coffman is a man of action and 
a man of ideals. The tone of the latter is 
revealed in the following extracts from his 
inaugural address June, 1921: 


Both the sanctity and the meaning of our politi- 
cal institutions rest in the final analysis upon the 
kind of schools we maintain. 


Our schools are rooted in the idealism of a peo- 
ple who cherished not merely the right to worship 
God according to the dictates of their own con- 
science, but also the privilege of educating their 
children in accordance with the principles of free- 
dom and equality of opportunity. 

The constant shifting of education to lower eco- 
nomic levels epitomizes the struggle of the race 
for human freedom. 

Every one recognizes that education is expen- 
sive, but the expense is insignificant in comparison 
with the enormous gain society receives from it. 

The philosophy of today points to a system of 
state supported public education, beginning with 
the lowest primary grade and extending to the 
senior year of the university, equally open to all 
who are competent to profit by it. 

The bachelor of arts degree, first given as evi- 
dence that one was qualified to teach, later assumed 
to be the insignia of a liberally educated person, 
is now granted for all sorts of cultural and special 
lines of work. 


Ability is distributed without reference to the 
social or economic classes or stations; 

I believe that the educated person will do his 
share of the work of the world, and that he will 
do it better because he has an education. 

Universities need to make a vigorous study of 
the materials of education. Nothing would pay 
larger dividends than for faculties to become stu- 
dents, both of the art of teaching and of the ma- 
terials of instruction. 

The loyalty of an educated man to his own 
country will not blind him to his obligations as a 
citizen of the world. 

What does the truly educated American believe 
in? He believes that his institutions are social in 
origin and in nature, not the product of any indi- 
vidual, nor of any group of individuals, that they 
represent the soul-hungers and the spiritual expres- 
sions of the common people: He believes that 
the only natural rights any one has are those that 
he uses for collective welfare. He believes in 
equal rights before the law. He believes in equal- 
ity of opportunity. He believes that potentially the 
achievement of the individual is measureless. He 
believes that a generous education for himself and 
a better one for his children is the only safeguard 
of democracy. 

A university does not engage in propaganda, 
but its very atmosphere breathes of the spirit of 
helpfulness and of interest in the problems of men 
everywhere. Its graduates should live in a re- 
public of minds that is not limited by time nor 
geographical boundaries. 

The final measure of value of a university is the 
kind of service its graduates render. Both the uni- 
versity and its graduates underwrite each other. 

The great objectives of life seem, just now, to be 
intelligent citizenship, economic betterment, social 
and individual justice and health. 


THE TOWNER-STERLING BILL 


The educators of the country, backed by 
other’ national organizations, are holding 
matters pretty steady in Washington right 
now. The President was unable to put his 
Department of Public Welfare Bill through 
the Committees on Education of the Senate 
and House, recommending a Department of 
Public Welfare with Education as one of its 
sub-divisions. Just what the outcome will 
be, no one can say, but in the end we feel 
that Education will receive more considera- 
tion and recognition than it has ever re- 
ceived in the past. 
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Frank PIeERREPONT GRAVES 
Photocrafters of Philadelphia 


TWO DEANS, MEMBERS OF EXECUTIVE 
COUNCIL 


1. Dean Frank Pierrepont Graves, chair- 
man of our Department of College and 
Teacher Training and therefore member of 
the Executive Council, goes to New York 
as Commissioner of Education and Presi- 
dent of the University of New York. As 
Dean of the School of Education and Pro- 
fessor of History of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, he has stood for 
the sanely progressive in education and has 
been an enthusiastic supporter of the state 
program of our own leader, Dr. Finegan. 
Dr. Graves now has the opportunity of do- 
ing for New York what Dr. Finegan has 
done for Pennsylvania. While he writes 
with most becoming modesty that Dr. Fine- 
gan has accomplished more in two years 
than he can hope to accomplish in twenty, 
we who know him are confident that in the 


near future Dr. Graves will have a record 
of achievement in New York second to none. 
School Men’s Week of the University of 


Pennsylvania has become an_ institution, 
largely reflecting the personality of Dean 
Graves. 


On the Executive Council, Dean -Graves 
will be succeeded by Professor Charles Cal- 
vert Ellis of Juniata College. As Dean of 
the University of Pennsylvania, he is suc- 
ceeded by Dr. John Harrison Minnich, for 
ten years professor of educational methods 
and director of supervised teaching at the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

2. Dean Will Grant Chambers, first 
Vice-President of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association, and ex officio mem- 
ber of the Executive Council, has accepted 
an appointment with the State College of 
Pennsylvania as Dean of Educational 
Extension and Dean of the Summer 
School. As Dean of the School of Educa- 
tion of the University of Pittsburgh, he 
built up a School of Education of 900 stu- 
dents, the largest school at Pitt. Eleven 
years ago he began his work at Pitt in an 
abandoned construction tool house with but 
two instructors. Last year he presided over 
a faculty of 54 with all the well organized, 
efficient departments of a modern, progres- 
sive School of Education. 


Last year Dr. Chambers was President of 
our Association and it was largely through 
his influence and hard work that the As- 
sociation reorganized on the Delegate sys- 
tem by the adoption of a new constitution. 
The membership increased last year from 
29,000 to 35,000. 


In his new work at Penn State, he will 
organize evening and spare-hour classes for 
teachers on a large scale. These classes 
will articulate with residence classes in the 
summer session. With the natural advan- 
tages of Penn State and the summer courses 
for teachers already well organized, we pre- 
dict that Penn State will have in the immedi- 
ate future a summer school for teachers 
conspicuous for the modern, sane, scientific 
and practical in education. 
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ANNUAL MEETING 
Time: December 27-30, 1921. 
Place: Altoona, Pennsylvania. 
Headquarters: Penn-Alto Hotel. 
Reservations: Make them through Super- 
intendent S. H. Layton. 


SPEAKERS 


We still hope to have the British Ambas- 
sador, Sir Auckland Geddes, for the High 
School department, Tuesday evening, De- 
cember 27, and for the general session 
Wednesday afternoon, December 28, but 
the Ambassador has not given final assur- 
ance that he will be present. 


We are assured of the following: 


. Hugh S. Magill, Field Secretary of the National! 
Education Association. Mr. Magill was for- 
merly a school man and a senator in Illinois. 
He is now sponsoring the right kind of educa- 
tional legislation in Washington, in addition to 
traveling over the entire country in the interests 
of professional organizations of teachers. Keen, 
balanced, enthusiastic, oratorical,—these are some 
of the epithets used appropriately by those who 
describe him and his work. 

. Fannie W. Dunn, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, a co-worker with Mabel Carney in 
the field of rural education. She spoke several 
tin.es at School Men’s Week, University of 
Pennsylvania last April and demonstrated her 
ability to speak on The Great Problem in Edu- 
cation—the Rural Schocl. 

3. Dr. Woods Hutchinson, physician, college pro- 
fessor, lecturer, editor. He will speak on The 
Finest Engine in the World—the Human Body. 

4. John H. Francis an exponent of visual educa- 
tion. He is well known as the former superin- 
tendent of schools of Los Angeles, California, 
and Columbus, Ohio. 

Frank M. McMurry, Professor of elementary 

education, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. His theme will be Recent Changes in 

Method of Making the Curriculum. He will 
conduct round table discussions at which he is 
a master. 

. Horace M. Balliet, dean of the Educational De- 
partment*‘of New York University for fifteen 
years. Back in 1886, Dr. Balliet demonstrated 
the new in modern education as superintendent 
of the schools of Reading, Pa. He has recently 
been elected lecturer at Boston University for 
the year 1921-22. 
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SCHOOL BOARDS SUBSCRIBE 

Already many School Boards have sub- 
scribed 100 per cent for the Journat. The 
largest subscription received to date is for 
twelve copies irom the Board of Education 
of Easton. Wilkes-Barre comes next with 
ten, and then follow Altoona, Hazleton, Mc- 
Keesport, New Kensington and North 
Braddock with nine each; Bristol, East 
Pittsburgh, McKees Rocks and West Co- 

No, 


calico Township, with eight each, and many 
others ranging in number of subscription 
from two to seven, with five as the most 
common number. : 

One copy of the Journat for a School 
Board is no more adequate than one copy of 
a newspaper for five persons. Each one 
wants his own copy and it is within power 
of a Board to subscribe for the JouRNAL 
for each member at the expense of the dis- 
trict. This is a good investment and the 
Department of Public Instruction recom- 
mends it. 

The number of School Boards in the 
Commonwealth is 2,586. The Journat will 
not fulfill its mission until it goes monthly 
to each member of every board. Superin- 
tendent David O. Etters, of Centre County, 
makes the following statement in the pro- 
gram of the seventy-fifth annual Teachers’ 
Institute: “The JouRNAL is the educational 
pulse of the state, and you will want this 
fine up-to-date educational paper.” 


THE FORTUNATE CHILDREN OF NEW 
CASTLE 


In New Castle, Pennsylvania, there is 
something going forward that may well 
claim more than local interest. For two 
years costume designing has been taught in 
this progressive city, not us a specialized 
“advanced” subject but as a part of the 
regular work in every grade of the public 
schools, from kindergarten up. Boys and 
girls alike learn to make original designs 
of simple, practical garments, and thereby 
absorb the underlying principles of propor- 
tion, of perspective, of color composition, of ° 
free draftsmanship. 

What a change from the strawberry bas- 
kets and. cubes that were the vogue when 
many of us went to school! 

Do you remember sitting cramped over a 
pencil, striving to reproduce with painful 
accuracy the unimaginative lines of a straw- 
berry basket? It, in turn, sat squarely on 
teacher’s desk, and the great trick was to 
catch the slant of its line, as your own desk 
was miserably southeast or wretchedly. 
northwest of the front elevation. After this 
fashion was drawing, as they say, taught. 
For this laborious and futile system, New 
Castle has substituted the actuality of real 
clothes. 

Imagine, then, the difference that the 
small citizen of New Castle encounters in 
his journey through school. In kindergar- 
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ten the rudimentary designs are worked 
out in colored tissue paper, and the subject 
is the clothing of a fairy tale. Red Riding 
Hood’s red riding-hood, for example, or the 
Goose Girl’s smock. 

After the second grade the children begin 
experimenting—still in tissue paper—on 
clothes suitable for themselves. 

In the seventh grade water colors are 
added to the equipment (combining with the 
tissue paper), and in the eighth grade the 
pupils work with the paints alone, selecting, 
also, their own color schemes and subjects. 

Recently a contest was held in New Cas- 
tle for the best designs to be submitted by 
these school children. Two hundred and 
fifteen entries were made, and of the nine 
prizes awarded ‘three went to boys and six 
to girls. On of these designs was selected 
by the Fashion Editor of the Woman's 
Home Companion for publication August, 
1921, Woman’s Home Companion. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL METHODS 

Under the editorial direction of Dr. James 
F. Hosic, associate professor of education 
in Teachers College, Columbia University, 
formerly of the Chicago Normal College, 
the National Conference on Educational 
Methods has begun the publication of the 
Journal of Educational Methods. 

The Journal aims to unify effort in the 
field of supervision and teaching and will 
devote itself wholeheartedly to the improve- 
ment of teaching. It will deal not only with 
the procedures of the teacher, but also with 
_ those of pupils, supervisors and trainers of 
teachers. It hopes to bring together the best 
theory and practices so as to secure educa- 
tional economy—more and better results 
with less waste of time and energy. 


CHARACTER EDUCATION INSTITUTION 

From School and Society we learn that 
Dr. John James Tigert, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, has accepted the 
invitation of the executive committee of the 
Character Education Institution, through its 
-chairman, Milton Fairchild, Washington, D. 
C., to become one of its directors. Dr. Clax- 
ton will continue as a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the Institution. 

“The board of judges of the $20,000 
methods research, which consists of State 
Superintendent Finegan, State Superintend- 
ent Bond of Mississippi, and State Com- 
missioner Meredith of Connecticut, will 


make their award next February, and there- 
after the various plans submitted for char- 
acter education in public schools will be 
available for study by superintendents and 
others who are planning to strengthen the 
influence of their schools over the lives of 
their children. The Hutchins Children’s 
Code for elementary schools and the Bre- 
vard High School Code can be recommend- 
ed this year as an enlightenment to teach- 
ers of the moral ideals to which their pupils 
should be persuaded to be loyal in their 
daily lives. The board of superintendents 
in Pittsburgh is distributing 2,500 copies of 
the Hutchins Code in its elementary 
schools.” 


EDUCATION AND CIVILIZATION 


The American Legion has no more sin- 
cere desire than that of dedicating itself to 
the welfare of the teacher, student and 
school. The school is the foundation of the 
Nation. If the American school fails, 
America will fail. Education is the mother 
of civilization. Where there has been no 
education there has been no civilization. 


Civilization has come down through the 


ages in a chariot built by the forces of edu- 
cation. The old world failed because it 
lacked a proper system of education and 
America will fail if it does not direct its 
attention to its schools and determine that 
a policy of stint in education is false econ- 
omy.—Henry J. Ryan, National Director 
of the Americanism Commission of the 
American Legion, in an address before the 
National Educational 
Moines, Iowa, July 4, 1921. 


MEETING OF EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
At the call of President William W. 
Evans, the Executive Council will meet in 
Altoona, October 8, to make arrangements 
for the annual meeting to be held there De- 


cember 27 to 30, inclusive, and to complete. 


the program of the general sessions. 

The new Penn-Alto, the million dol- 
lar hotel constructed by the citizens of Al- 
toona, will be headquarters. The meetings 
will be held in the auditorium of the Cen- 
tral high school and near-by ward schools. 
The high school cafeteria will serve lunch. 

Superintendent S. H. Layton has organ- 
ized committees to look after housing, in- 
formation, meeting places, decorations, etc. 
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CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS 

It has been estimated that three per cent 
of the population of the United States suf- 
fer from speech defects. Approximately 
nine-tenths of one per cent are stammerers 
or stutterers. When it is realized that cor- 
rect speech is largely the result of correct 
training, just as speech defects are the re- 
sult of poor training, it will readily be seen 
that this problem of correcting defects of 
speech is purely the problem of the public 
school system. It is the moral and legiti- 
mate function of every school to solve the 
problem of eliminating the speech defects 
within its walls. In the true sense of the 
word the obligations of educators are not 
fulfilled when they send students out into 
the world seriously handicapped with a 
speech defect, because when a man is de- 
prived of speech his greatest weapon is re- 
moved in the fight for success, either so- 
cially or financially. 


It is not generally known that there is a 
Division of Speech Improvement organized 
in connection with the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction. Miss Helen M. Peppard, 
formerly assistant to Dr. Fred K. Martin, 
Director of Speech Improvement in the 
Board of Education of New York City, has 
been appointed director of this work in 
Pennsylvania. Miss Peppard has had a wide 
experience in organizing and directing 
speech improvement practice in the Clinic of 
Speech Improvement in the College of the 
City of New York, the Post Graduate Hos- 
pital of New York, and in restoring the 
speech to shell-shocked soldiers. 


A course of instruction relative to the 
correction and prevention of speech defects 
has been introduced into all the state nor- 
mal schools in order that all future teach- 
ers will be in a position to handle speech 
defects which they. may encounter. 


Pennsylvania is the first state in the 
Union to undertake this sort of work 
through a definite leadership organized in its 
state department of education. 


Eat less—Breathe more. 

Talk less—Think more. 

Ride less—Walk more. 

Clothe less—Bathe more. 

Worry less—Work more. 

Waste less—Give more. 

Preach less—Practice more.—Ex. 


SAFETY PRIZES . 


Two nation-wide prize essay contests in 
behalf of safety education are announced by 
the Highway and Highway-Transport Edu- 
cation Committee which was appointed by 
the Commissioner of Education last May. 


The first contest includes five hundred 
prizes for the best essay on safety by gram- 
mar-school children of the United States. 
All grammar-school children fourteen years 
of age or under are eligible. In addition to 
the State prizes, there are three National 
prizes. The first National prize includes 
a trip to Washington and a gold watch. The 
second National prize is a gold loving cup, 
and the third National prize is a silver lov- 
ing cup. Prizes are to be awarded in each 
of the States and territories, including the 
District of Columbia, the Canal Zone, Al- 
aska, the Philippines, and Porto Rico, as 
follows: First prize, gold medal and $15 in 
cash; second prize, silver medal and $10 in 
cash; third prize, bronze medal and $5 in 
cash. The third prizes will vary in number 
in the different States, being prorated among 
the different States in proportion to the num- 
ber enrolled in the grammar grades. The 
essays are to be about five hundred words 
in length. 

The second contest is for grammar-school 
teachers. One thousand dollars is offered 
for the best lessons in safety education. The 
awards in the teacher contest are as follows: 
First prize, $500 cash and a trip to Wash- 
ington; second prize, $300 cash; third prize, 
$200 cash. Each contestant is to submit an 
outline of a plan for a class-room lesson 
which will instruct children in how to avoid 
accident when on the street. 

Both of these prize contests are available 
due to the generosity of the National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce, New York, 
N. Y. Announcement will be made in the 
press regarding the rules and regulations, 
as well as through posters. Teachers and 
school officers who desire further informa- 
tion should address the Director of Highway 
and Highway-Transport Education, Profes- 
sor C. J. Tilden, Willard Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. In view of the enormous loss 
of life by preventable accidents, every worthy 
effort to promote safety merits the support 
of educators—N. E. A. Journal. 





An ideal is an idea pursued. 
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LIMITATION OF ARMAMENTS 


The events of the war and of the peace 
conference were dominant subjects of dis- 
cussion and study in every American class- 
room during the momentous years, 1917, 
1918 and 1919. With the same eager in- 
terest, we believe, teachers and pupils 
throughout the land will watch the proceed- 
ings of the Conference on the Limitation of 
Armament. 


The United States entered the world war 
with two clear-cut objectives. One was to 
save free institutions and the principle of 
democracy in government. The other was 
to make forever impossible another such 
war. With the victory of the allied cause, 
the first of these objectives was attained; 
but it was fairly clear then and it has be- 
come increasingly apparent since the peace 
conference that the prevention of future 
war will be as essential to the safety of 
free institutions as was the defeat of the 
Central Powers. It is, indeed, pretty gen- 
erally agreed that another war on anything 
approaching the scale of the recent conflict 
would spell annihilation, not only to demo- 
cracy, but to civilization itself. 

From this point of view, the economic 
saving that would be involved in a wide- 
spread policy of limitation of armament, 
important and appealing as it is, becomes 
after all a matter of secondary importance. 
Even assuming that through wars in the 
past principles were established that could 
not at the time have been established at any 
smaller cost, it is clear that the permanence 
of these very principles now demands a 
cessation of war. The intelligence that has 


made war so destructive must now be di-: 


rected to the far more difficult task of mak- 
ing it unnecessary. 

Physically and economically, the civilized 
nations are today a unit. Therein lies the 
peril of another war—for so intricate and 
thoroughgoing has physical and economic 
interdependence become that even a remote 
and apparently trivial quarrel may easily 
upset the equilibrium. There is but one way 
out of the difficulty—the unity brought 
about by economic forces must be comple- 
mented by a unity that rests upon spiritual 
and moral bonds. A world of common 
needs must become in some measure a 
world of common ideals and common 
standards. 


A reduction in armaments through the 
voluntary co-operation of the victorious 
powers is the first obvious step toward this 
end. The possibility of such a reduction 
is greatly increased by the. popular demand 
in all countries for a lightening of the tax- 
burden. It should be further increased by 
the clear fact that the democratic peoples 
now need fear only one another. A reduc- 
tion in armaments would mean first of all 
a reduction of mutual distrust. 

Upon the initial basis thus provided, the 
positive work of bringing the civilized peo- 
ples together in a more fundamental and 
thoroughgoing way could proceed with 
every promise of ultimate success. This 
does not mean the development of a super- 
state, but it does mean a world community 
of ideals and standards. Education can 
bring about this integration on a permanent 
basis and without the erection of a super- 
state. If any other program can ever con- 
ceivably do as much, it has not yet been 
set forth. The sooner the Conference on 
the Limitation of Armament is followed by 
an international conference on’ education, 
the better it will be for the peace of the 
world.—William C. Bagley. 


THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND PUBLIC 
EDUCATION 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States has organized an Education Service 
in its Civic Development Department. The 
purpose is to assist in securing for all 
Americans a common school education, at 
least, under competent teachers and in a 
wholesome environment, to the end that 
our children may receive not only mental 
training, but guidance in’ character building 
and instruction as to the privileges, duties 
and responsibilities of American citizens. 

A pamphlet on education, sent out by the 
National Chamber to its fourteen hundred 
member organizations, calls upon business 
men everywhere “to aid actively in bringing 
the local public schools to a high plane of 
effectiveness.” This preliminary pamphlet 
will be followed by four others. They will 
deal with: Building and Equipment; Health 
and Physical Education; The Teacher; and 
Laws and Administration. 

The initial statement declares that “Amer- 
ican business will suffer as long as ignorance 
prevails, and the school problem is too great 
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for business to ignore.” Some facts con- 
cerning the American public schools used 
in the pamphlet are: 

Out of every hundred pupils who enter 
public schools, only fifteen get through high 
school and fewer than three finish college. 

More than five million persons, three mil- 
lion of whom are native born, over ten years 
of age, can neither read nor write the sim- 
plest words. 

It has been estimated that four times that 
number can not read a newspaper or write 
a letter. é 

Illiteracy is costing the United States 
$825,000,000 annually, through accidents 
and inefficiency. 

There are more than thirteen million for- 
eign born in the United States today, five 
million of whom can not read or write the 
English language and two million of whom 
are illiterate. 

At least 40 per cent of our elementary 
school classes are so large that the indi- 
vidual child can not be given necessary care 
and personal instruction. 

The average child enrolled in the public 
schools attends 120 days during the school 
term, or about three-fourths of the time. 
Absence costs the United States $195,000,- 
000 annually. 

The percentage of men teachers in the 
United States fell from 43 per cent in 1880 
to 20 per cent in 1916 and 16 per cent in 
1918. 

The public schools of the United States 
cost about $760,000,000 a year. 


OUR ARMY OF ILLITERATES 

At a dinner given under the auspices of 
the Americanism Commission of the Penn- 
sylvania Department, American Legion at 
the Academy of Music, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Dr. Finegan delivered an address on Our 
Army of Illiterates, which has just been 
printed by the state press. It is a pamphlet 
of eighteen pages and is replete with infor- 
mation on the status of the illiteracy in our 
midst. These paragraphs are typical: 

“The census of 1920 shows that there are 418,000 
persons above the age of sixteen years in Penn- 
sylvania who are illiterate. We must not under- 
estimate the importance of this problem, nor the 
stupendous task which we face in its proper solu- 
tion. There were approximately 350,000 of the 
sons of Pennsylvania who were in the service 
during the Great War. If this army of Pennsyl- 
vania men occupied one side of a great field and 
the opposite side of such field were occupied by the 


illiterates of the State, the army of illiterates 
would exceed in number the soldiers by nearly 
70,000. If all these illiterates were collected to- 
gether at one point in the State, they would make 
a city having a population that would exceed the 
population of the cities of Scranton, Reading, Erie 
and Harrisburg. The illiterates in Pennsylvania 
exceed in number the population of Altoona, York, 
Easton, Greensburg, Hazelton, Dunmore, Butler, 
Braddock, Carbondale, Johnstown, Norristown and 
New Castle. 

“There are tonight, within the boundaries of 
the city of Philadelphia, the city in which the 
Declaration of Independence was adopted and in 
which the Constitution of the United States was 
framed, enough illiterates to organize a city with a 
population which exceeds the population of the 
city of Harrisburg. There is not a county in 
Pennsylvania in which illiterates are not to be 
found. In 43 of the counties the number ranges 
from 1,000 to 79,000.” 


OPPORTUNITIES 
1. In New York City 


The Board of Examiners, 500 Park Ave- 
nue, New York City, announce examina- 
tions for the following teaching positions : 


1. Drawing in the high school—a considerable 
number of vacancies. Salary runs from $1,900 to 
$3,700 by annual increments of $150. Examina- 
tions are scheduled for March 13 and 14, 1922. 

2. Ungraded classes in the ungraded schools 
(mentally sub-normal). Salary schedule runs from 
$1,900 to $3,250. Date of examinations: Nov. 3 
and 4, 1920 and March 16 and 17, 1921. 

3. Physical Training. Salaries range from 


bg to $3,250. Date of examinations: Oct. 10, 
1921. 


2. With the Unsted States Civil Service 
‘Commission 

Two hundred teachers are needed in the 
Indian schools throughout the country. The 
entrance salary is $760 a year, plus the 
$20 a month granted by Congress. Fur- 
nished quarters, heat and light are allowed 
free of cost. At each boarding school there 
is a common mess; meals are furnished at 
cost. Applicants will not be assembled for 
examinations, but will be rated as follows: 
Education, training and experience, 90 per 
cent; physical ability, 10 per cent. Infor- 
mation and application blanks may be ob- 
tained from the United States Civil Service 
Commission, Washington, D. C., or the 
United States Civil Service Board of Exam- 
iners at the post office or custom house. 

Assistant Examiner, Patent Office. Exam- 
ination Oct. 5, 6 and 7. Entrance Salary 
$1,500 with the bonus of $20 a month. Sub- 
jects: Mathematics, physics, mechanical 
drawing, language and technics. 
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J. W. Crastree, 
Secretary N. E. A. 


EFFECTIVE ORGANIZATION OF THE 
TEACHING PROFESSION 


A great program was projected at the 
Des Moines meeting. The job now is to 
get practical results. This calls for the ac- 
tive co-operation of every true friend of 
Education. 


Every movement for the betterment of 
education must be led by the educators 
themselves. In order to get results we must 
have a complete and effective organization 
of the teaching profession and the closest 
co-operation between local, State and Na- 
tional organizations. Among the resolu- 
tions unanimously adopted by the Repre- 
sentative Assembly was the following: 


We call upon the teachers of America to unite 
under the banner of the National Education Asso- 
ciation in carrying forward the great program of 
service to which the Association is committed. We 
urge professional organization of teachers in every 
community to develop public sentiment in support 
of education and to cooperate in the solution of 
local educational problems; a State educational 
association in every commonwealth to develop 
through State legislation an efficient and adequately 
supported school system; and the National Edu- 
cation Association which shall include all the 
teachers of the country to support a National pro- 
gtam of education in cooperation with all forward- 


- looking men and women who realize that only 


through public education can we hope to preserve 
our priceless American institutions. 


That the influence of the teachers of the 
country may be most effective, every teacher 
should recognize that he owes it to himself, 
to his profession, and to the cause of edu- 
cation, to unite with his fellow teachers in 
organized, co-operative effort. A certain 
sum, which at most will be but a small per- 
centage of his annual salary, should be set 
aside as his professional dues in the local, 
the State and the National organizations. 
Strength comes from unity, and united 
action is accomplished only through volun- 
tary organizations supported by member- 
ship dues. 

That the cost of collecting dues may be 
kept down, all dues should be collected by 
the secretary of the local organization on 
the budget plan. This will leave more 
money to be used for carrying forward the 
programs of State and National associa- 
tions. 


A DEFINITE PLAN OUTLINED 


The following is suggested for bringing 
about an effective and complete organiza- 
tion based on the budget plan: 


First, each local organization of teachers should 
determine the amount of annual dues necessary 
for the local association. 

Second, it should then be decided whether or not 
the members of the local association will also be- 
come members of their State association and of 
the National Association. In some instances the 
local association may wish to be a member of an 
additional organization such as a county or dis- 
trict association. 

Third, the local association should then deter- 
mine whether or not its members should pay as 
professional does for the year the sum of the 
membership dues of the different organizations, 
local, State and National. 

Fourth, each member of the local association 
should then sign a blank form, which will be fur- 
nished by the National Association (Form 1 or 
Form 2), promising to pay the dues in the respec- 
tive organizations, and stating the date on or be- 
fore which these dues will be paid. 

Fifth, the secretary of the local association 
should then report to each of the different organ- 
izations the action taken, giving the names of the 
members of the local organizations who have 
signed the statement promising to pay the respec- 
tive dues. Forms for this report will be fur- 
nished by the National Association (Form 3). As 
soon as the list of names with addresses is re- 
ceived by the National Association they will be 
entered as members, and each will be entitled to 
all the privileges of membership, including a copy 
of the JouRNAL. 
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Sixth, the secretary of the local association 
should report at least once each month to the 
State association and to the National Association 
the names of the members who have paid their re- 
spective dues, with a remittance to cover the sum 
total of such dues. Blank forms for the report 
to the National Association will be furnished by 
the Association (Form 4). 


One of the planks in the Platform of the 
National Education Association calls for— 


The unification and federation of the educa- 
tional forces of the country in one great profes- 
sional organization devoted to the advancement of 
the teaching profession, and, through education, 
the promotion of the highest welfare of the Na- 
tion. To accomplish this purpose every teacher 
should be a member of a local teachers’ organiza- 


tion, a State teachers’ association, and the Na-° 


tional Education Association. 


Teachers have been somewhat slow to 
realize the great advantages to be derived 
from complete professional organization. 
The greatest educational progress has been 
made in those States where the teachers 
have the largest and most effective State 
associations. 

The call is for a forward movement all 
along the line. Our President, Miss Charl 
Ormond Williams, has announced that at 
the next annual meeting of the National 
Association she will present two banners, 
one to the State having the largest mem- 
bership in the National Association, in pro- 
portion to population, and one to the State 
having the largest membership in its State 
association, in proportion to population. A 
friendly contest for these banners should 
begin at once. 


Let us work for a great National Asso- 
ciation, supported by powerful State asso- 
ciations in all the States, and by thousands 
of live, active local organizations through- 
out the country. Then may the teachers 
of America expect just recognition and the 
realization of their cherished hopes. 


THE FLAG 


According to Act. No. 154, approved 
April 26, 1921, by Governor William C. 
Sproul, the flag of the United States must 
be publicly displayed at every public meet- 
ing in the State, except at religious exercises. 
Failure to conform to this requirement car- 
ries with it a fine not exceeding $100.00. The 
flag shall be of a size not less than 52 x 66 
inches, reasonably clean and in good repair. 





JoHn Martin THomas, 
President of State College 


On October 14, John Martin Thomas, 
D.D., Litt.D., LL.D., will be formally in- 
augurated as President of the Pennsylvania 
State College. Since 1908, Dr. Thomas has 
been President of Middleburg College, Vt. 

In connection with the inaugural cere- 
monies, an educational conference will be 
held beginning Oct. 13. It will consist of 
an address at eleven A. M., followed by a 
luncheon, and in the afternoon by sectional 
conferences in Agriculture. Financing Edu- 
cation, Engineering and Industry, Industrial 
Chemistry, Mining and Education for 
Women in Pennsylvania, closing with a gen- 
eral conference at eight P. M. 


I obligate myself— 

to promote the scientific study of educa- 
tion both in and out of the university, to 
labor for the establishment of a permanent 
profession of teaching, to foster the ad- 
vancement and accumulation of knowledge 
and liberal culture, and to espouse the eth- 
ical ideals characteristic of a life of ser- 
vice.—Phi Delta Kappa. 
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COMMISSION ON PROFESSIONAL ETHICS 
THE JOHNSTOWN SITUATION 


On July 21, the Executive Secretary of 
the Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion received the following telegram signed 
by three members of the Board of Educa- 
tion of Johnstown: 

“We believe that the ethics of modern school 
usage have been violated in Johnstown by the re- 
cent action of the majority of the Members of the 
Board in taking selection of text-books out of 
the hands of the Superintendent and teachers. 
Respectfully ask a study and a report by Ethics 
Committee of P.'S. E. A. of the situation.” 

(Signed) 
S. G. FerrerMANn, D. H. WENDEL, GEorRGE WILD. 

The message was at once communicated 
to President William W. Evans, who re- 
ferred it to the Commission on Professional 
Ethics, composed of Doctor George G. 
Chambers, Chairman, Superintendent 
Charles A. Wagner, Superintendent Eli M. 
Rapp and Associate Superintendent George 
Wheeler. 


As neither Doctor Chambers nor Asso- 
ciate Superintendent Wheeler was available 
for making an investigation, President 
Evans appointed Dean W. G. Chambers 
and Principal John A. H. Keith, members 
pro tempore of the Commission, and wrote 
each member of the School Board of Johns- 
town requesting his co-operation with the 
Commission. 


After the Commission arrived in Johns- 
town the Chairman received the following 
letter from the Board of School Directors 
of Johnstown: 

Mr. W. G. Chambers, 

Fort Stanwix Hotel, Johnstown, Pa. 

Dear Sir :— 

_ Acknowledging receipt of your favor of the 16th 
inst., we desire to inform you that the Johnstown 


School Board will be in session at their head-- 


quarters in the Swank Building, Main street, at 8 
o'clock, P. M., on Monday, August 22nd next. 

If you have any communication to make to the 
Board, we shall be very glad to have you present 
same at that time. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) 
J. D. Rut ence, President. 
J. C. GrirritH, Vice-President. 
A. S. FIcHTNER, 
Chairman Text-Books & Supply Com. 
W. E. SHIsSLEr, 
Member Text-Books & Supply Com. 
H. W. Darr, 
Member Text-Books & Supply Com. 
GrorcE S. FACKLER, 
Chairman Grounds & Buildings Com. 
Members Johnstown School Board. 


The report of Commission is as follows: 


August 18, 1921. 


To Superintendent William W. Evans, President, 
Pennsylvania State Education Association, 
Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania. 

Your Commission, consisting of Dean W. G. 
Chambers, Pittsburgh, Pa., Superintendent Charles 
A. Wagner, Chester, Pa., and Principal John A. 


‘H. Keith, Indiana, Pa., met in Johnstown on 


August 18, 1921, in accordance with your request, 
for the purpose of investigating the ethical as- 
pects of the action of the Johnstown Board of 
School Directors in the adoption of certain text- 
books on July 18, 1921. 

Your letter to the Johnstown Board of School 
Directors advising them that this Commission 
would visit Johnstown within the current week and 
asking their cooperation was read at a meeting of 


_.said board on August 15, but no action relative 


thereto was taken by the board. 

The Chairman of our Commission had written 
each membér of the Johnstown Board of School 
Directors, advising him of our coming and _re- 
questing his cooperation. On arriving in Johns- 
town, the Commission met at the Fort Stanwix 
Hotel. Finding no communication from the mem- 
bers of the board, our Chairman called the presi- 
dent of the board on the telephone and asked per- 
mission to use the Board’s room for a meeting at 
one o’clock. The president was also asked to at- 
tend the meeting and to urge other members of 
the board that could be reached, and the superin- 
tendent was called by telephone and invited to at- 
tend the meeting. 

While this was being done, a special delivery 
letter signed by six members of the board was 
received. This letter, practically refusing to meet 
the Commission, is presented in full. 

At one o'clock, your Commission met in the 
rooms of the Board of School Directors in the 
Swank Building. There were present Directors 
D. Hall Wendell and George Wild, Superintendent 


Stockton, and reporters for the Johnstown Tribune, - 


Ledger, and Democrat. No other members of the 

board appeared although your Commission re- 

mained in session until after three o’clock. Upon 

request of the Directors present, Superintendent 

Stockton made a statement covering the entire 

case. This statement includes the following: 

1. Rules Governing the Adoption of Text-Books. 

2. Modification of these rules in 1918. 

3. Recommendation of Supply Committee, 1921. 

4. Newspaper accounts of the report of the Text- 
book and Supply Committee recommending the 
change in texts—together with Superintendent 
Stockton’s protest. 

. Editorial Comment on July 20. 

. Another newspaper account of the issue. 

. Letter of Director H. W. Darr. 

. Letter of Superintendent Stockton. 

. How the letter of President Evans was received 
by the School Directors of Johnstown. 


The foregoing statements include what 
your Commission considers a complete state- 
ment of the facts. These facts, when sum- 
marized, clearly indicate that the Johns- 
town Board of School Directors, by a vote 
of 6 to 3, at a meeting held on July 18, 
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1921, adopted the Brigham and McFarland 
Geographies without the recommendation of 
the Superintendent and his staff, as is pro- 
vided in the rules of the board. This ac- 
tion constitutes a clear and distinct viola- 
tion of its own rules by the Johnstown 
Board of School Directors. 

Further ethical considerations were vio- 
lated in that :— 

1. Thirty-five sets of the books in question 
were distributed by the book company to teachers 
in the public schools of Johnstown without the 
knowledge or consent of the Superintendent. 

Members of the Text-book and Supply Com- 
mittee interviewed members of the teaching force 
relative to the merits of the proposed book without 
the knowledge of the Superintendent—all in con- 
travention to the established method of procedure. 

3. While the Superintendent was.absent from 
the city, July 11 to 18, the Text-book and Supply 
Committee of the board decided to recommend the 
adoption of the new books, but there is no evi- 
dence that the merits of other text-books were con- 
sidered,—thus again violating a rule regarding the 
selection of books for the schools. of Johnstown. 

4. The Superintendent and the members of the 
board who voted against the adoption on July 18, 
were not informed that any such action was con- 
templated until the day of the meeting in question 
thus giving them insufficient time to discover the 
merits of the books by the methods already set 
up in the rules of the board. 

The contention of the Text-book and Supply 
Committee that the Superintendent had been remiss 
in his duties in not recommending the purchase of 
“up-to-date” geographies is not supported by any 
evidence showing that he had been requested so to 
do, and is negated by the fact that the board had 
recently ordered additional copies of the book now 
in use—and by the further fact that the Text-book 
and Supply Committee had urged economy in its 
resolution of May 9, 1921. 


Your Commission is convinced that the 
adoption above considered did not proceed 
from a careful consideration of the welfare 
of the children of Johnstown and was not 
accomplished by methods calculated to ad- 
vance that welfare—considerations and 
methods that concern themselves vitally with 
the whole round of clean and sound educa- 
tional procedure. Such actions—once they 
become a policy—will mean disaster to the 
public schools of Johnstown. 

Your Commission regrets that the mem- 
bers of the Johnstown Board of School Di- 
rectors who voted for the adoption here 
considered did not accept the invitation to 
co-operate with us in this important matter. 

In conclusion, your Commission recom- 
mends : 

That the findings be published in the PENNsYL- 
VANIA SCHOOL JouRNAL. Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) W. G. CHaMBERrs, Cuas. A. Wacner, J. A. H. KeiTH 


KINDERGARTENS AUTHORIZED AND 
SUPPORTED 

Act. No. 391 of the 1921 Legislature pro- 
vides that upon the petition of the parents 
or guardians of 25 children between the ages 
of 4 and 6 years, the school board of any 
district may establish and maintain a kin- 
dergarten. The board is authorized, in ad- 
dition to all other taxes, to levy a two mill 
tax for the support of the kindergarten. 


Why not put those children from 4 to 6 
in a happy children’s garden where they 
learn to work and play together? The ma- 
terials used are appropriate to the season of 
the year, the instruction is developed by 
talks, stories, poems, songs, hand work and 
games. A kindergarten stresses the social 
side of games, the right and happy ordering 
of the child’s relations with other children; 
it trains in service to others, in courtesy, 
reverence, language and conversation; it 
stimulates him to make small discoveries and 
inventions; it teaches the habits of self-con- 
trol and self-direction; it gives wide guid- 
ance to awakening interests. The precious 
morning hours should not be wasted. 





SCOFFERS AT VOLSTEAD ACT DECLARED 
AIDING ANARCHY 

Cincinnati, Aug. 31.—Commercial and so- 
cial leaders who scoff at the Federal prohi- 
bition law are aiding the cause of anarchy 
and promoting mob violence, robbery and 
homicide, it was declared .today in a warn- 
ing issued to the American people by the 
judicial section of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation. 


“The people of the United States have 
undertaken to suppress the age-long evil of 
the liquor traffic,” the statement said. “When 
for the gratification of their appetites, law- 
yers, bankers, merchants and manufactur- 
ers, and social leaders, both men and women, 
scoff at this law, or any other law, they are 
aiding the cause of anarchy and promoting 
mob violence, robbery and homicide.” 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


A TYPICAL LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM EN- 
ACTED AT A SINGLE SESSION OF A 
STATE LEGISLATURE 


Used by Fred M. Hunter at the Des Moines 
meeting 


The following measures were enacted: 


a. Establishing a state-wide salary schedule based 

on qualifications and experience, with $1,200 
* minimum salary. 

b. Establishing qualifications for superintendents. 

c. Increasing salaries of superintendents and as- 
sistant superintendents. 

d. Fixing qualifications for teachers as normal 
school graduates after 1927. 

e. Placing all certification in hands of state de- 
partment. 

f. Lengthening school term one month throughout 
state. 

g. Strengthening compulsory attendance laws. 

h. Increasing state aid from $12,000,000 per year 
to $18,000,000 per year. 

i. Increasing appropriation for state normals 1% 

million, abolishing tuition at state normals, and 

increasing salaries of faculties. 

Creating State Council of Education. 

Standardizing elementary school courses in all 

public and private schools and requiring all 

elementary teaching in English. 

1. Encouraging consolidation of rural districts. 

m. Appropriating $125,000 for department of 
Americanization. 

n. Providing state building for education. 


doa 


This shows what expert leadership and 
organized effort can do. 





[Query: Does not the above sound 
strangely familiar to Pennsylvanians ?]|—Ed. 


EDUCATION FOR THE ADULT 
J. GEORGE BECHT 
First Deputy Superintendent 

Everywhere people recognize with con- 
siderable anxiety the chaos in our present 
social conditions. Democracy is on trial as 
never before in the world’s history. The be- 
lief is rather wide spread that democracy 
is safe in America, because it has as its 
bulwark the public school system. We have 
great faith in this system as a panacea for 
all of the ills of democracy. -But let us not 
be deceived; for, however powerful may 
be the influences exerted by schools, they 
alone cannot save the Republic. They can 
and do furnish a foundation on which life’s 
subsequent activities may be based; but 
education does not stop with the school 
process. The proper education of the citi- 
zen is never ending. Everyone ought ever 


throughout the whole of life to be literally 
and figuratively at school. 


Life for everyone is in a constant state, 


of flux and adjustment. Success in life 
depends in a large measure upon one’s abil- 
ity to meet new situations and new duties 
and to properly interpret new ideas, new 
privileges, and use new powers as they de- 


velop. To accomplish these ends, one must . 


be educated in the largest sense that the 
term implies. Education is a continuous 
and continuing life process. The education 
of the adult is becoming an increasingly im- 
portant question in every community. Men 
and women who have long passed school 
and college days are becoming definitely 
interested in science, literature, art, and 
history as means of making larger and 
fuller lives. Evidence of this fact is shown 
in the increase in the number of study 
groups in the various communities; in the 
attendance upon chautauquas, and in the 
general interest taken in educational work 
offered through correspondence schools and 
the various social and religious agencies. 
This program of adult education is espe- 
cially important in communities where there 
is a large foreign population. 

The Department of Public Instruction in 
its proposed plan of extension work aims to 
co-operate with the colleges and universi- 
ties in order to bring educational opportu- 
nities to the people of every community. 
There is practically no end to the amount 
of work that may be done in this direction, 


nor to the variety of subjects that may be - 


studied by different groups. Men and wo- 
men engaged in specialized employments 
may come in contact with expert lecturers 
and teachers who will lead them into larger 
fields of study and enjoyment. Most inter- 
esting and practical courses may be carried 
on under the general topics of health, sci- 
ence, literature, travel, art, history, religion 
and civics. 

The college extension work proposed by 
the Department of Public Instruction has 
as its general aim the extension of academic 
influences. 

Its special aims are—first, to develop in 
the communities composing the college con- 
stituency the feeling that the institution has 
a contribution to make to the sociological 
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life of the community; second, to coordi- 
nate the various groups and make their 
efforts function in direct community and 
individual welfare; third, to plan commu- 
nity programs looking toward future need 
and growth; fourth, to develop community 
centers through which lecture courses, study 
courses, institutes and other educational, 
civic and social welfare activites may func- 
tion; fifth, to co-operate with the social, 
industrial and commercial interests of the 
community in the endeavor to find out by 
surveys and inspections what type of adult 
education will be most beneficial to the 
business and social life of a given commu- 
nity. 

The Department of Public Instruction 
will not obtrude itself upon the prerogatives 
of local institutions or authorities, but offers 
the services of its large force of directors 
and experts to the college or the community, 
in order that the needs of the community 
may be properly studied and the right type 
of extension work suggested. 


The following suggestions should be kept 
in mind in the organization of Adult Exten- 
sion Education: 


1. Public school authorities should be author- 
ized to allow the use of school buildings for adult 
education purposes when it does not interfere 
with regularly organized day classes or evening 
classes under the auspices of public school author- 
ities. 

2. No tuition fee should be charged, though a 
nominal fee of one or two dollars might be charged 
for enrollment. 

3. Before beginning any classes, a survey of the 
community should be made to determine what sub- 
ject or subjects could be taken up to the best ad- 
vantage of the community. 

4. The pay of the lecturer should be adequate 
and should be paid directly to him out of funds 
appropriated by the Commonwealth. 

5. Courses of lectures before being delivered 
should be submitted in outline with as much detail 
as possible to the Director of Extension Work in 
the Department of Public Instruction. 


EXAMINATION FOR STATE CERTIFICATES 


The following is a record of the examina- 
tions for the Permanent State Certificate 
held throughout the state in August, as re- 
ported to the Teachers’ Bureau preceding 
the examination. It is believed that many 
additional applicants will be included when 
a full report is available. 





No. examina- 





Place Applicants rious: wale 
Bicomiatare).i.5 5 oes. 0 ves 151 1541 
Calstaetia.. 2osi55503ec es 64 666 
CRE ie es catia esky 37 382 
EB. Strowutisbure’. i... <.c.2- 93 695 
Ren vos 5 obeee ce eto. 55 408 
Tia oes ciiia eskss mds 2 <8 69 653 
KitQelggnth 2s co ciated ecagear 51 520 
Eggi RiaWel, «; sasc<scc-ues 53 561 
WENO io oc ace ere eens 33 382 
Millereville.. 2655.86 35 0 65 663 
Shippensbate: .s.3.05< sees 75 672 
SHPDEEW MOCK. c ewe nes 46 449 
West @iester’. 03s 60 544 
University of Pittsburgh.. 119 903 
University of Pennsylvania. 58 228 
Muhlenberg College ...... 43 303 
State College... cs. s'sias'as's 175 1,363 
Greve: GIF oii 5s coi ctines acs 94 834 
HOM ae ot cot lav cae ce 33 246 
Plizabetmowiy <0). esac s 6 4 
De es Aare mer ae 30 218 
ERUSRIAMON eS ia ug 3 cs caw cees 42 21 

NOH ack wccuuvcoeset 1452 12,256 





DIRECTOR OF MATHEMATICS 

Mr. J. A. Foberg, Director of Mathe- 
matics Instruction, reported for duty at the 
Department on August fifteenth. Mr. Fo- 
berg has been serving as Vice Chairman of 
the National Committee on Mathematical 
Requirements for the last two years, devot- 
ing his whole time to the work of the Na- 
tional Committee. Up to the time of tak- 
ing up this work, Mr. Foberg was con- 
nected with the Crane Technical High 
School and Junior College of Chicago, in 
which he was head of the Mathematics De- 
partment and Dean of the Junior College. 





VOCATIONAL CONFERENCE 

The Tenth Annual Conference for Direc- 
tors of Vocational Schools and Supervisors 
of Vocational Agriculture was held at State 
College, Pa., on August 24-26. More than 
a hundred directors and supervisors from 
Pennsylvania were in attendance. In addi- 
tion to this number, twenty supervisors of 
vocational agriculture from Delaware at- 
tended, making a total of more than one 
hundred and twenty. Among the out-of- 
state speakers to address the conference 
were Dr. C. J. Galpin, Economist in charge 
of Rural Life Studies, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C.; C. V. 
Williams, State Director of Vocational Edu- 
cation for Kansas, who delivered, a series 
of lectures; and A. P. Williams, Federal 
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Agent for Agricultural Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Among the Pennsylvania 
speakers were Dr. John W. Thomas, Presi- 
dent of State College; R. L. Watts, Dean of 
the Agricultural School, State College; L. 
H. Dennis, State Director of Vocational 
Education, and J. M. Glass, Director of 
Junior High Schools, the last two represent- 
ing the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. Discussions of unusual interest were 
those on the development of agricultural 
education through both senior and junior 
project work, community activities of teach- 
ers of vocational agriculture and methods 
of making and using the community survey. 
Plans of the Department of Rural Life and 
the State Department of Public Instruction 
for the improvement of agricultural educa- 
tion in Pennsylvania for the coming year 
were also presented. 





VOCATIONAL WORK 


The reports that are being received re- 
garding junior projects, at the close of the 
first year for this type of activity in Penn- 
sylvania, are indeed most encouraging. Ap- 
proximately twenty-five hundred boys and 
girls carried to successful completion junior 
projects in poultry, gardening, farm animals 
and farm crops. The most encouraging fea- 
tures that are reported are the enthusiasm 
of the boys and girls and the planning now 
of an extension of the activities upon the 
part of the local teachers to reach a still 
larger number of boys and girls next year. 


In its march of progress Pennsylvania is 
not lagging behind in the field of Home 
Economics Education. In maintaining an in- 
creased standard of training and efficiency 
which the State Department has set in map- 
ping out its educational program vocational 
home economics teachers are keeping abreast 
of the times. During the past year it was 
thought advisable to discontinue the annual 
conference of teachers of vocational home 
economics, which has been held in the past 
at Pennsylvania State College, in order that 
teachers might be encouraged to attend sum- 
mer-school sessions. Of a total of one hun- 
dred and forty-two vocational home eco- 
nomics teachers more than thirty per cent 
attended summer-school sessions varying 
from six to nine weeks in length at such 
institutions as Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University; The University of Chicago; 


Pennsylvania State College; The University 
of Pittsburgh; and Cornell University. 
The number of Home Economics teachers 
in the State and the enrollment of pupils in 
departments and classes in which Home Eco- 
nomics instruction is given indicate the keen 
interest in this phase of education. There 
are at the present time a total of six hun- 
dred ninety-six teachers giving instruction 
in general and vocational home economics 
and a total of fourteen thousand four hun- 
dred eighty-nine girls and women enrolled. 


ATTENDANCE AT SUMMER SCHOOLS 
The following is the attendance of Penn- 


‘ sylvania teachers at the state normal schools 


and colleges and universities in and out of 
the state for the summer session of 1921: 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 


PISUREDINEE cacy coe ony Coe hae 468 
CE ROTHID 8b cee eco eed eee BO 501 
NAMB fe rabies. seas Shinde eee 295 
Barat SthOUUSDUES: 4:66: cctinccsn emsewie 347 
ENIDAYO % coats ee o> anes eon oie ae 324 
PrN Sos Soret weet abet alts ione 442 
MINS 58 ache iarecece ogre see ae as 350 
ERROR, 05% o:3s,c:0in aie toe be 252 
WARGO, 65.6 oo sions = cee ote eee 242 
MEUIIINE oho Vee rece vomee 317 
Siigpensire 26 000. he POP 450 
“US iexve ROG 'a. soe oe 58 Hei SD 
West Chester... cis ieya tees 275 
Gt ae Bcieis SLs SOS I 4,702 
COLLEGES 
Elizabethtown College ..........-- 24 
Grove City College ............++- 355 
Geneva College 2... 2003-00 ceeee 270 
Juniata College’ .... 22.2... ee ee ees 140 
Muhlenberg College ............-- 271 
State COlehe. oo ccscreccctsce kee 1,895 
Susquehanna University .......... 76 
Ursinus College ........ ods oveeeinle 9 
University of Pennsylvania ........ 849 
University of Pittsburgh ........ 131 
Washington and Jefferson ........ 140 
Columbia University .............- 1,089 
Harvard University ...........46- 
PARA Sb tees eee pees 5,318 
AM SOG S = oo 3:5 3c viceeeie veo 10,020 


No Dancer.—“I hope you are not afraid 
of microbes,” apologized the paying-teller 
as he cashed the school teacher’s check with 
soiled currency. ; 

“Don’t worry,” said the young lady. “A 
microbe couldn’t live on my salary.”—The 
Seamen’s Journal. 
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LEGISLATIVE SCHOLARSHIPS 


In order to assist worthy young men and women graduates of secondary schools of 
the state to obtain a higher education, the Legislature (Sections 4301-4305 School Code) 
in 1919 made possible the awarding, in each county, of at least one scholarship. Each 
scholarship award amounts to $400 toward a four year college education. The law requires 
that the State Board of Education shall make the appointment to these scholarships on the 
basis of competitive examination. 


On the basis of this provision, the following graduates were awarded state scholarships 
as a result of the examinations held in May, 1921: 





County —— Name High School Address 
Adama Wrage Foss. 33 Seed Rite: S71 Sheads *.... cee Gettysburg ......... Gettysburg 
Allegheny............ | Pee Franklin Gfroerer ........ Woodlawn .......... Pittsburgh 

Shia” BOO Rte ks | Se Ralph Silverman .......... Tarentttt G25 s00 Soci Tarentum 
Rey cease eta See Sara Mae Everett ........ McKeesport ......... McKeesport 
Re Ee rene r |. See Hazel McCutcheon ........ Carangene: > .2%).< bg Coraopolis 
PipeRr OE er 88s» ee ewes Virginia Hutchison ........ Ford Gig. oc .<<.- ..Ford City 
Do aE oe 57 ot SA ae eee Harry M. Marcus ........ Wocdhiwtt. 2. 2% Aliquippa 
JOT OCG Rs ee Mary Emma Griest ........ Bedford ye 5s .s0ks Bedford 
Bere oe eck solar e esos Helen E. Wagner ........ CANE as 5 si 5:50'o Reading 
Raters...) era ie wre oaks Notris Rane -<.\5'... 020%: PRON ee oi. Hees Altoona 
PAEIONO 5 6 ocd conc cs cers Astin V. YOURS ...<.00285 GS Bs ost raae Troy 
PN a bite os vache sre vata Marie E. Kentopp ........ Doylestown ......... Doylestown 
11 1 RI ai re a Ai marae ant Doretliv Doetr ..... <c.ce<s let 226 600hecoean Butler 
Cameet os Soh os, weet wep raise Peter rise oso... 00 0ceeee Cressoee FER See Cresson 
CAMONONNT 25.30. oe. a5 dd etn Cordelia t Baik <.i.-.-.seeee Emporium ......... Emporium 
SBIR ia o/s ares! oor bin ely ace Wee wes thet Rauee «.. <<. -csace Nesquehoning ....... Nesquehoning 
GD att as ds apannn east vaee Terome Woomer .........- Pinlipsbure:... 2. =. .2 Philipsburg 
CUE Sa lle Ea Ne re ar et Margaret EB. Way .....<00 West Chester ..... . Westtown 
LOL TOTS SS er peer Edwin Greene ............- Eemilentom<<ésc0 6.008: Foxburg 
SINE © Spies p Ries spe a0 weber’ ee Curwensville ........ Curwensville 
ON ca ola ssi ps baie} eels cautea Waller Stig cd ...0.% sn<de< Lock Haven ....... Woolrich 
CRI re Pe sia sla go 4/0 ee Louis G. Troutman ........ Me: Carmeh as 222 2. Centralia 
SE kv kos,c ta ceeuocamaead Ruth Pilate’ 2-5, 0s ssecuess Meadville ........... Meadville 
Comibetlante . i555. saci. dun Cee Anna C. Learned .........- Cartisle =... 5. desc005 Carlisle 
Pre eer tere Harry L. Siegmund ....... Harrisburg Tech. ... Harrisburg 
BUIAWARE oasis need naa sns Elizabeth Pollard .......... Swarthmore ........ Swarthmore 
PE gSe Gs china dt Veni naierd Walter Krellner .......... St> Marvay xc.52'-: St. Marys 
er teas nee ane ee Serica Maurice A. Mook ......... Erie Central ....... Erie 
a See ene John Schmidt” .........<5<% Monessen ........... Belle Vernon 
PRQEOREE NG (ore)nfo2< 552' Sih sisi a, 016s 3 8 oe Alice Anderson. ........ «+ Sheffield J... 0 cae cs Brookston 
Franklin ........2.-..ceseeers Benjamin B. Warfield ..... Chambersburg ....... Chambersburg 
WOR, Sects. has. oe cide mae Geraldine Thomas ........ McConnellsburg ..... McConnellsburg 
MR Gi Sicaucvactess se devnve Leslie Broek... ....esssvs Waynesburg ........ Waynesburg 
Fiantingd6n: ic... 3606s eae. LaRue S. Landis ......... Mec Union. 255.228: Mt. Union 
REAM 5544 « ais. Gas ove stegs aide a T. Carlyle Clawson ....... Tyddiatiae 235.4 Indiana 
JOMCTION 2-605 c cence dons cree es Marion Stahlman ......... Brookville .......... Brookville 
FORMER, <6 ieee nce ce eu es cae sees Tohn Shellenberger ........ Mifflintown ......... Mifflintown 
DPatkawariia~ 245). 33i5. 2s iss Elizabeth Malaun .......... Carbondale ......... Carbondale 
QMCASOE a5 to 8iied cd Soe HS Clayton K. Shenk ........ Latitatter .. 225. cee Lancaster _ 
PaWretite@es scr coins wks ds cae Clara D. Kirkbride ....... New Wilmington ... New Wilmington 
MADARIINS 9 cislasiz 3's Salest Re wenaes Foliar DEG Ois Hacc es «occu dias Lets 583 Se nes Lebanon 
Lehigh ...........-....eee eee Clyde H. Kelchner ......../ Allentown .........-. Allentown 
LUROEME «2.6.65. s 008s As Fee Maude Hooven ........... Praetowe. 63.2. 53.8: Hazleton 
oars time tees 21...... Martha Jane Jones ........ 2 Bee Pittston 
LMCOMAN GE eu 5 scat ciccpie's veleese ee Fred G. Kosel ...... _...-. Williamsport ........ Williamsport 
McKean .........seesceeesees Edwin L. Reeves .......... ee = Kane __—si« 
MOMs nas cac cor eee Ethel George: .. <... 0< 02 ssac Grove: Cty. 5.234. Grove City 
BRUNE ops. 05 Whine we eae Melvin W. Hendren ...... Lewistown .......... Lewistown 
MACMIEGE Scots es ct sacle. Goes Howard Merring ......... Stroudsburg ......... Stroudsburg 
Montgomery ..............+%% Warren G. Wieand ....... Lasedale-< 35.3 os cies Lansdale 
VN eles oe ckoacea sated ts William K. Davis ......... pO ee oe Danville 
Northamptott «5.0/0 50.6. Soc eae Pat Po Rie eos. so cke ce Basten s oc. « sscca eg Easton _ 
Northumberland .............. Robert D. Smink .......... Shamokin... 5003 «és Shamokin 


OREM Ei dee phe <i ccvse cue da Ellen S. Keller ........... Newport... cece Newport 
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Senatorial 





County District Name High School Address 
Philadelphia ey ee ; eae sate a ie iD pveaee eS So. Phila. Boys ...... Philadelphia 

Rae oly a Rue ae baie ont e AIT PL TENCE Tse 6 victas oo “ « 

SRT Vetta ¢ Shee Piaattsn Samuel Schnitsky ......... ais $ 

Fy, tase Sans cig ate r even Bessie Bernstein .......... Phila: Male: 6 sic! sits <i 

Wa, Nikka s oo ti a Pooapel.S.. Pinson. :../.. 2: NAN oe ie ve a4 

Me slo Deile ed Gi'e exc Richard J. Delong, 2nd ....Germantown ........ - 

Pe Seni taig tae MOINS fideo Beatrice Valentine ........ if 

i Re een tee Pen By ost as Baward: J. Davis: «<0. North Bast: 05500. 7 
OEE Gc Poke many ick pwns otek onto Paul Snearley ....cs.355. RTE OR isin eas F ia: cin 5 Dingman’s Ferry 
EEE coivvcroio. sion bids soos ae aie OA Edward Brucklacher ...... Harrison Valley ..... Harrison Valley 
CUIIKAT ces top ketone tee Claude J. Waltman ........ Orwigsburg ......... Orwigsburg 
PRPUMOE &. hoes sole ee ce aes Christie Zimmerman ...... Selinsgrove’. ..... 023.0: Selinsgrove 
SMETSCE yo) 5 iiss oe epeeive to aee TOWEL SCASSIC® so5 556855 SOMEESEE 2.45506 5503 Somerset 
SRT MMARE 5x pic esaps so eisraerneni E Pauline C. Holcombe ...... Dlgshore 5.5 sce ease Dushore 
SUSHUEAURA’ cig flies’ acecos soe 9 Margaret Jones ........... Susquehanna ........ Susquehanna 
MAGA. <5.) FON I ic Sock vs tice ae ei C5 a ee eee WCHSDORO.. . o0.0< 3 ils Wellsboro 
WIEN S550 sou eae AR ae Oa eekeete Leonore B. Smith ......... Lewisbure’ 2.55.6. obs Lewisburg 
eee SBS tag Saco eae iE Theodore H. Allebach ..... Pialenton: &. . 0.6. ide Emlenton 
MACHER: «os s-ohiyret ids ws ceb sont Richard E. Elliott ....... WV ARR EB 05 6.0.5 cS alee we Warren 
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EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 
Educational Congress 


The Third Annual Educational Congress 
will be held in the Senate Chamber, Har- 
risburg, November 10, 11 and 12. The De- 
partment of Public Instruction is now work- 
ing on the details of the program. Full 
particulars will be published in the Novem- 
ber JOURNAL. 

Winter Meeting of the N. E. A. 


The Department of Superintendence will 
meet in Chicago, February 27 to March 4, 
1922, with headquarters at the Congress 
Hotel. - Hotel reservations may be made 
through Martin Hogge, assistant superin- 
tendent of schools, Chicago. Superintendent 
R. G.. Jones, of Cleveland, is president of 
the department. 

Summer Meeting of the N. E. A. 


For the fourth time, the annual summer 
meeting of the teachers of the nation will be 
held in Boston. The date is July, 1922. 

Annual Meeting of the P. S. E. A. 

The Executive Council, by a vote, decided 
upon Altoona as the place of our next an- 
nual meeting. The date is December 27 to 
30, inclusive. Headquarters will be at the 
new million dollar hotel, the Penn-Alto. 


Under the caption “Looking About” in 
the August 25 Journal of Education, Dr. A. 
E. Winship thus characterizes educational 
work in Altoona: 


“Rarely has it been the privilege of any 
school man to take a city traditionalized to 
the limit and transform it in administration, 
in equipment, in curricula, in spirit and pur- 
pose as Supt. S. H. Layton has recreated Al- 
toona educationally. 

“Nor is Altoona’s transformation simply 
educational. Industrially, it is up-to-the- 
minute; as a business center, it has stores 
that ask no odds of any city, and a hotel 
that matches in moderization the Bellevue- 
Stratford, the William Penn and the Penn- 
Harris. 

“And Altoona has become in a high sense 
the metropolis of an important industrial 
and commercial district with the county-seat, 
an aristocratic suburb on the one side, and 
Juniata, a democratic suburb on the other. 
There are deluxe estates of the wealthy and 
charming recreation parks for the rural peo- 
ple, so that every one can have everything 
adapted to his taste and his means.” 





School parties should be under the con- 
trol of a social director, who, by means of 
game and dances, will afford participation 
by all in school social hours. School so- 
ciety, however, should not be a leveling 
agency, but a democratic means of promot- 
ing good will and mutual trust. A writ- 
ten social record like that kept of scholar-. 
ship should be made for every pupil 
throughout his school career.—Burton P. 
Fowler. 
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REPORT OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE ON SALARIES 


D. B. WALDO 


President State Normal School, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, Chairman 


One hundred forty thousand of the pub- 
lic school teachers of the United States have 
had training equivalent to high school grad- 
uation and two years or more of pro- 
fessional training in addition. Five hundred 
sixty thousand of our public school teach- 
ers have had less than this modest mini- 
mum. Amercia’s greatest educational need 
is a trained teacher for every child. To 
reach this goal, the members of the teach- 
ing profession in America must 


1. Make use in season and out of season of 

legitimate effective publicity and propaganda. 

We ourselves must see to it that needed 
legislation is enacted which will require a decent 
minimum of training for all who are permitted to 
enter the teaching profession. 

3. Superintendents, principals and high school 
teachers must comprehend the problem as a whole 
and exercise such influence that a fair percentage 
of the best boys and girls in the upper quartile 
of our high school senior classes shall be attracted 
into teaching service. 

4. The state must provide teacher training in- 
stitutions of college rank properly equipped and 
supported, and numerous enough to insure within 
a reasonable period—five years—a trained teacher 
for every child. 

5. The public must everywhere accord to the 
teaching profession a decent desree of social re- 
cognition. 

6. There will be a shortage of trained teachers 
until such time as compensation is adequate to 
make the profession attractive. 


Adequate compensation must be sufficient 
to provide 


1. A living which includes food, clothing, hous- 
ing, laundry, incidental essentials, medical, dental 
and surgical care, insurance, church, legitimate 
charity expenses and all desirable facilities for 
wholesome recreation and the promotion of health. 

2. Social and professional growth, including 
expenditures for social life, including association 
with the attractive personalities of one’s commun- 
ity, reading matter, music, art, expense of edu- 
cational associations and meetings, travel and pro- 
fessional training in institutions of learning. 

For a high percentage of all teachers, wo- 
men as well as men, especially those who have been 
in the profession five years or more, compensation 
for the support of members of the family or other 
dependents. 

4. An annual surplus for investment. A teacher 
who has served faithfully and invested thriftily 
for a period of thirty or thirty-five years should 
have a living income from investments. The 
teacher is ertitled to a return for the investment 
of time and cash involved in preparation for pro- 
fessional duties. 


The average salary in the United States 
is still pitifully inadequate. It is not suf- 
ficient to attract enough high-grade young 
men and young women into the profession 
to do the job which must be done. This 
inadequacy is not due to national poverty. 

There is indubitable evidence of the abil- 
ity of the United States to pay adequate 
salaries to the teachers of our public schools. 
This evidence may be enumerated under 
four heads: 


1. Census reports each decade indicate a tre- 
mendous annual production of new wealth, and 
for the year 1921 an enormous sum total of all 
wealth. Our total measureable wealth is estimated 
at the sum of $300,000,000,000. We produce $60,- 
000,000,000 in new wealth annually. Farm values 
including lands and buildings increased from $30,- 
801,000,000 in 1910 to $67,795,000,000 in 1920. 

2. State and federal reports of bank’s savings 
deposits are a definite index to vast accumulations 
and indicate tremendous wealth. Bank’s savings 
deposits in Michigan’ stood at $134,924,000 in 1907. 
In 1920 savings deposits for this same common- 
wealth stood at $525,671,000, an increase of 296 
per cent. For every single year from 1907 to 
1920 bank’s savings deposits in Michigan show an 
increase over the preceding year. 

3. Another sure index of rapidly increasing 
wealth is shown in the net incomes of corporations. 
In 1910 this total net income for Michigan was 
$95,666,000. In 1918 this total net income for all 
corporations in Michigan amounted to $338,729,000. 

4. That our ability to support adequately a sys- 
tem of. public schools is limited only by our desire 
for public school service, is clearly indicated in 
our expenditure for luxuries. Miss Edith Strauss, 
head of the Women’s Activity Division of the De- 
partment of Justice, in the high cost of living cam- 
paign compiled statistics which indicate that the 
average family has been spending $348 a year for 
luxuries. Included in the total amount is $2,110,- 
000,000 spent for tobacco ($800,000,000 for cigar- 
ettes, $800,000,000 for loose tobacco and snuff, and 
$510,000,000 for cigars). The total expenditure for 
automobiles is put down at $2,000,000,000. The 
total amount spent for candy is $1,000,000,000, for 
soft drinks $350,000,000, for chewing gum $50,- 
000,000, for perfume and cosmetics $75,000,000, and 
for furs $300,000,000. It seems to be as clear as 
daylight that we have not reached the limit of wise 
expenditure for public school education when our 
schools, public and private, cost less than one-half 
of-our annual tobacco biil. 


The cost of living in part, determines ade- 
quate compensation for salaried classes. 
According to the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, the cost of living on May 
1, 1921, as compared with the cost of living 
in July, 1914, stood at 165.7. -In other 
words, while there has been a marked de- 
cline in cost of living from 1920 to the 
present time in 1921, there is still an in- 
crease of 65.7 per cent. 
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For food the increase is 52 per cent., for 
shelter 71 per cent., for clothing 68 per 
cent., for fuel and light 78 per cent., and 
and for sundries 85 per cent. The esti- 
mate of the total increase of 65.7 per cent. 
is based on retail prices of the component 
elements in the family budget, weighted 
according to consumption by average wage 
earners before the war. 

According to the Bureau of Labor, the 
increase in cost of living from December, 
1914, to May, 1921, in five large cities 
was as follows: 


MINEO. 3, SoS acka tee 78.4 per cent 
NOIOUPTOIE . o otaee fens (SY gi ag 
co ht Aree aa addres oS beaded 
PERT ERADEES ce Soy eo i _. by ig eelirtarg 
PMCCI PNA oa cco s os ne 


The main argument for better compen- 
sation must now rest upon the general law 
of supply and demand. The demand for 
trained teachers is greater than at any time 
in the history of our public school system. 
The effective publicity campaign of the Na- 
tional Education Association, the wholesale 
exposition in the public press and in 
standard periodicals of the actual teacher 
situation in our public schools, has led to 
the increased demand for better teaching. 
The public is not yet asking for a trained 
teacher for every child, but we are rapidly 
approaching that goal. 

While the demand has been increasing, 
the supply is still lamentably low. The re- 
port of the Bureau of Education and the 
bulletins of the N. E. A. Commission on 
the emergency in education reveal great 
masses of immature, untrained, and incom- 
petent teachers in our public schools. The 
folly of intrusting school children to the 
incompetent and the waste due to the large 
annual turnover in our public school teach- 
ing force, call for no discussion before this 
body. There is appalling waste in a large 
part of our public school system due to in- 
competent teaching. 

The discussion of this waste must be 
before the public, and especially before or- 
ganized groups of men and women in local 
committees everywhere throughout the 
American commonwealth. Through this 
discussion we must increase the demand 
for teachers who are really fit to do the 
" job. 

While we must constantly emphasize the 


importance of training and adequate com- 
pensation to reward the trained teacher, we 
may expedite matters by legislating the un- 
trained out of the profession. In Michi- 
gan a boy or a girl eighteen years of age, 
who can pass a third grade examination 
may be certified to teach after a minimum 
of six weeks of professional training. 
Through new legislation, in five years from 
the present time, no person will be certi- 
fied to teach whose training represents less 
than. graduation from an approved high 
school and one year of professional train- 
ing in addition thereto. The time has come 
when by legislative enactment, it should be 
made illegal for a commonwealth to intrust 
the training of its school children to those 
who have made no adequate preparation 
for the work. The competition of the in- 
competent at the present time unquestion- 
ably affects the general level of our salary 
schedules for the nation as a whole and 
it seems clear that we must wage an un- 
ending fight until victory is won. 

While it is true that salary schedules 
are not yet satisfactory, speaking for the 
country as a whole, it is also true that we 
have been moving rapidly in the right direc- 
tion since 1919. While it is true that sta- 
tistics for 359 cities show an average sal- 
ary increase of but 61 per cent. since 1914 
and that this increase does not equal the 
increase in cost of living, it is also true 
that a4 major part of the increase came in a 
two-year period preceding the investigation. 
In January, 1919, the demand for a mini- 
mum salary of $1,000 was looked upon as 
radical. At the present time a high percen- 
tage of cities offer a minimum salary of 
$1,200 or more. 

There has been a marked increase in mon- 
ey compensation in the past two years. Re- 
ports from a large number of cities in the 
United States indicate that there will be 
no diminution in cash compensation, and 
that schedules calling for an annual in- 
crease are being maintained. Cite: New 
York, Maryland, Pennsylvania, Michigan, 
California. 

It seems clear to the Committee that if 
we are to attract into the teaching profes- 
sion a fair percentage of the best boys and 
girls who are graduating each year from 
high school, we must insist upon a living 
minimum salary with a rapid annual in- 
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crease during the first four or five years of 
service. It has been clearly demonstrated 
that we cannot attract enough young peo- 
ple into the profession to keep the ranks 
filled on the basis of apprenticeship sched- 
ules for the early vears 

It is more important, however, that we 
shall insist upon adequate compensation for 
those who have served a decade and have 
indicated their intention of remaining per- 
manently in the public school service. These 
people constitute the backbone of the teach- 
ing force in nearly all communities, and 
must be paid if they are to be retained at 
a maximum of efficiency. Their salaries 
are still all too meager. Teachers accumu- 
late dependents with lengthened years in 
the service. The mature teacher must be 
more adequately compensated and liberal 
salary schedules should reward extended 
cultural and professional training. We 
must have special rewards for the especially 
gifted teachers. The compensation of su- 
perior teachers in every public school sys- 
tem should be recognized more generally in 
terms of cash. 

Here and there throughout the country, 
and for most part in recent years cities 
have adopted the policy of paying grade 
teachers compensation equivalent to that 
paid high school teachers where training, 
experience, and skill are equivalent. This 
practice rests on a sound basis. The move- 
ment is bound to move rapidly during the 
next decade, and is entitled to our cordial 
support. 

In conclusion, the members of this asso- 
ciation must make it their business to at- 
tract into the teaching profession a fair 
percentage of the upper quartile from our 
high school graduating classes. We our- 
selves must take a large part in the cam- 
paign for adequate compensation. We must 
have publicity, especially publicity of facts, 
strong leadership, more thorough organiza- 
tion, and a campaign that continues. We 
must utilize all the organs of publicity’ in- 
cluding the press, and we must retain the 
aid of organized group of men and women 
in every corner of the land. We must pre- 
sent education as an investment and an in- 
surance, and we must free ourselves from 
what has been servitude to low ideals, both 
as to training and compensation. - 


A STUDY OF INTELLIGENCE SCORES OF 
NORMAL SCHOOL JUNIORS 
(Continued from page 52) 

two prizes that are awarded to the two 

strongest students of the class. Nine of 

these twelve were in the midde one-half 
and the other three were in the highest one- 
fourth. The girl getting the first prize has 

a score of 124 points and an average class 

mark of 91.2. The boy getting the second 

prize has a score of 119 points and an av- 
erage class.mark of 91.1. It is a fact of 
common knowledge that success is as much 

a matter of character and industry as it is 

of brilliancy. The comparison of the re- 

sults of these tests with scholastic accom- 
plishments verifies this statement of this par- 
ticular class. 

The three hundred eighty-two students 
tested are representative of the entire school. 
Since they came from twenty-five counties, 
we assume them to be representative of the 
Normal Schools of Pennsylvania. This 
study may also furnish an index of the 
ability of the teaching staff that will soon 
be working in our schools. 


Be the Best of Whatever You Are 
If you can’t be a pine on the top of the hill 
Be a scrub in the valley—but be 
The best little scrub by the side of the rill; 
Be a bush if you can’t be a tree. 


If you can’t be a bush be a bit of the grass, 
Some highway some happier make. 


. If you can’t be a muskie then just be a bass— 


But the liveliest bass in the lake! 


We can’t all be captain, we’ve got to be crew, 
There’s something for all of us here. 

There’s big work to do and there’s lesser to do, 
And the task we must do is the near. 


If you can’t be a highway then just be a trail; 
If you can’t be the sun be a star; 
It isn’t by size that you win or you fail— 
Be the best of whatever you are! 
—American Lumberman 


Every boy and girl should have a high 
school education—James J. Davis, U. S. 
Secretary of Labor. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


At the Pan-Pacific Educational Conference in 
Honolulu, August 11 to 24, 1921, our Association 
was honored by the recognition of our leader, 
Doctor Thomas E. Finegan. One man from each 
delegation was chosen to introduce the other mem- 
bers. Doctor Finegan introduced the American 
delegates. He was appointed a member of the 
committee on resolutions. He was a speaker at 
the Citizens dinner to delegates and at the Chinese 
dinner to delegates, and he was chosen to present 
an interpretation of the American school system. 


In order to comply with the request of the Gov- 
ernment, the Trustees of the University of Penn- 
sylvania have granted a release for one year to 
Major General Leonard Wood from his agree- 
ment to take the headship of the University. Be- 
cause of the national emergency existing in the 
Philippine Islands, the Government desires the 
services of General Wood as Governor General of 
these islands. 


PHILANDER PRIESTLY CLAxToN, United States 
Commissioner of Education the past ten years, has 
accepted the position of Provost with the Uni- 
versity of Alabama. His particular work will be 
to devise ways and means whereby the State Uni- 
versity may serve the greatest needs of the State. 


Dr. JoHN Harrison MINNICH, professor of 
educational methods and director of supervised 
teaching in the University of Pennsylvania, has 
been selected by the Board of Trustees as Dean 
of its School of Education, to ‘succeed Dr. Frank 
Pierrepont Graves who goes to New York as 
Commissioner of Education and President of the 
University of New York. 


Frank AyYDELOTTE is the new president of 
Swarthmore College. Following a distinguished 
career at Harvard, he was elected to a Rhodes 
Scholarship. He has served as Professor of 
English in the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and as Secretary of the Alumni Association 
of American Rhodes Scholars. 


A scHoot of methods for the teachers of Cum- 
berland and Franklin counties was held jointly 
by Superintendents J. Kelso Green and L. E. 
Smith at the Shippensburg State Normal School, 
August 5, 6. The principal speakers were Dr. 
Ezra Lehman, Principal of the Normal School, 
Dr. J. Lynn Barnard and W. M. Denison of the 
Department of Public Instruction, and William 
J. Halloway, State Supervisor of Rural Schools, 
Baltimore. 


Amonc the distinguished European publicists 
who lectured at Williams College this summer were 
Professor Achille Viallate, the French economist ; 
Tommaso Tittoni, president of the Italian Senate; 
Baron Sergius A. Korff, of Finland; Stephea 


Panaretoff, Bulgarian Minister to the United 
States; Count Paul Teleki, former Prime Minis- 
ter of Hungary; and Viscount James Bryce, long- 
time British Ambassador to the United States. 


Huco Diemer, formerly professor of industrial 
engineering in charge of extension at Pennsylvania 
State College, has been appointed director of the 
industrial management division of LaSalle Ex- 
tension University, Chicago. 


Arreapy over 1,300 have applied for admission to 
the freshman class of Wellesley, when only about 
450 can be admitted. 


THE productive endowment of American Col- 
leges is now about $600,000,000, a gain of about 
$100,000,000 in three years. Notwithstanding this 
increase a college seldom closes a year without 
a deficit. Nearly all colleges are now engaged in 
endowment campaigns. The Harvard drive re- 
cently netted $12,000,000 in pledges to be paid over 
a period of years, exclusively for endowment. 
Princeton obtained $8,000,000 through a similar 
drive. Funds for operating expenses must natu- 
rally come primarily from endowment. A recent 
study of the Federal Bureau of Education revealed 
the fact that students in public educational insti- 
tutions paid about $14,000,000 in tuition as com- 
pared to a total income of about $65,000,000, and 
the latter was far from sufficient to pay expenses. 


By agreement Homestead and Munhall will have 
week-end institutes this year. This is in accord 
with the request of the teachers’ advisory council. 


WittiaM C. Mauser, for eighteen years assist- 
ant principal and ten years principal of the Blooms- 
burg high school, resigned, and accepted the su- 
pervising principalship of the Zerbe township (Tre- 
vorton) schools. The township has erected new 
high school and grade school buildings and now 
has a corps of twenty-four teachers. Zerbe may 
well be watched, as it has the teaching force and 
the means to do work worth while. 


THE American College Bureau, with its general 
office at Evanston, Illinois, is a professional bureau, 
organized for the purpose of assisting college and 
university executives to solve their faculty prob- 
lems. While it is self-supporting, it is non-com- 
mercial. 


J. W. McKay, President of Waynesburg College, 
has been obliged to resign on account of ill health. 


THE Washington and Jefferson summer school 
conducted recitations six days a week during its 
seven and one-half weeks’ term, that the work 
might equal that given in the nine-weeks’ course of 
the normal schools. Courses were offered in three 
departments—collegiate, college preparatory, and 
normal. The enrollment was 140, of whom 98 
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were teachers seeking certificates. The teachers’ 
courses cover the work outlined by the State. 


J. Georce Becut, Deputy State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, was the speaker at the dedi- 
cation Labor Day of the new junior high school 
at Hazleton. 


Wit.t1aM Rowan has been unanimously elected 
to the presidency of the Board of Education in 
Philadelphia, to succeed Simon Gratz, who has 
resigned. Mr. Rowan is a native of Philadelphia 
and has been on the Board for fourteen years. 


Epwarp RyNEarson, director of Vocational Edu- 
cation, Pittsburgh, issues a series of messages to 
parents regarding the education of their children. 
There are already five of these messages: Is Your 
Child Getting Ready? A Suggestion for Voca- 
tions; Does Not Your Child Need Guidance? Va- 
cation Problems; Assist Your Child in Selecting 
Subjects for Next Year. 


Dr. Joun Dewey, professor in Columbia Uni- 
versity, spent last year in China, giving lectures 
under the auspices of the Pekin Government Uni- 
versity. Dr. Dewey was exceedingly well re- 
ceived, having been in.demand from Mukden to 
Canton, so that he went into virtually every part 
of the Chinese Republic during his year’s stay. 


TENNESSEE gives a rigid examination to candi- 
dates for the position of County Superintendent. 
This @xamination takes several days, covering the 
twenty or more subjects comprised in the ele- 
mentary and high school courses. Miss Charl O. 
Williams, our new N. E. A. President, is reported 
to have scored the highest average that has ever 
been made by a candidate for this position in 
Tennessee. 


THE unexpected enrollment of 473 at Indiana 
State Normal School necessitated the addition of 
five teachers to the force. Those chosen were 
Morris Wolf of Girard College, William Burk- 
hard, Principal of the T. B. Read School, Phila- 
delphia, Mrs. Ethel Marsh, Indiana, Emily Rice, 
Easton, and Dorothy Gleeten, Philadelphia. Of 
the twenty-five counties represented in the summer 
school, Westmoreland headed the list with 107, 
followed by Indiana with 82 and Cambria with 
64. 

On July Fourth the counties organized into 
groups, each group prepared to give a stunt and 
appearing in costume. The faculty headed the 
parade, marching to the music of the band fur- 
nished by the girls of Allegheny County. The 
flag salute, patriotic songs, basket lunches, and 
stunts made an interesting and enjoyable day. 

Among those who visited the school from the 
State Department of Public Instruction were C. 
Valentine Kirby, Director of Art Teaching, Miss 
Beard, Director of School Nursing, Miss Erna 
Grassmuck of Geography Teaching, Orton Lowe 
of English Teaching, Helen M. Peppard of Speech 


Improvement, and A. L. Rowland, Director of 
Bureau of Teacher Training. When the latter an- 
nounced the discontinuance of examinations for the 
state permanent certification and the transfer of 
future certification to the state authorities, he was 
kept busy for an hour answering questions. J. H. 
Kelley, Executive Secretary of the P. S. E. A, 
spoke on the movement in most states to change 
our normal schools into state teachers’ colleges. 


Three hundred fifty students took penmanship 
and about the same number enrolled for music. 


Seventy-nine enrolled for the last examination 
for the state permanent certificate at the school 
August 19, 20. 


SUPERINTENDENT SAMUEL HamILTon of Alle- 
gheny County devised a three section enrollment 
card for his institute which convened August 22. 
One section is a report to the School Board, an- 
other is a receipt for Institute enrollment fee, in- 
cluding membership in the State Education Asso- 
ciation, $2.00, and the third is the enrollment card 
in the Institute and the Association. His staff of 
instructors included Edward Howard Griggs, Jona- 
than Rigdon, J. M. Glass, Erna Grassmuck, C. 
G. Pierce and Robert J. McDowell. 


SUPERINTENDENT J. Horace Lanpis of Mont- 
gomery County carries a letter from President 
William W. Evans in his Institute program urging 
every teacher in the county to join our Associa- 
tion. 

President Evans writes: “Without the support 
of our organization consisting of three-fourths of 
the teachers in the state, effectively backing up 
our Governor and our State Superintendent, the 
recent program would not have been possible.” 
Superintendent Landis’ imported instructors were 
L. H. Beeler, Minot, North Dakota, Charles T. 
McFarlane, Columbia University, William M. Mc- 
Andrew, New York City, and Mary Hammett 
Lewis, Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE out-of-state instructors in Berks County 
Institute were Harriet Eleanor Cook, Payson 
Smith and Mabel Carney. Superintendent Rapp 
announces the following also: Dean Will Grant 
Chambers, Orton Lowe and C. Valentine Kirby. 


By pooling their interests, Superintendents 
Thomas M. Gilland of Donora, Thomas L. Pollock 
of Charleroi and R. G. Dean of Monongahela City 
formed a Tri-District Institute and gave their 
teachers the instruction and inspiration of the fol- 
lowing: J. Freeman Guy, Payson Smith, John M. 
Thomas, P. M. Harbold and Mrs. Ella H. Lob- 
ingier. Each of the three districts had 100 per cent 
membership in the P. S. E. A. last year. 


Bree study has new emphasis in colleges and 
in public schools. Harvard University requires 
that all students majoring in English or in Modern 
Languages must pass a general examination in 
King James’ version—Journal of Education. 
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W. Corson Ryan, Jr., editor, Education De- 
partment of New York Evening Post, is the new 
head of the Department of Education of Swarth- 
more College. 


ALLEGHENY COLLEGE went over the top in its 
campaign for $1,250,000. 


TuHE board of school directors of Lock Haven 
have authorized the erection of a 32 ft. by 40 ft. 
addition to the present vocational building. The 
new part of the building will be two stories high 
and will be used to accommodate a unit-trade 
course in automobile repair as well as take care 
of the growth of the trade courses which are con- 
ducted for one year full-time in school and three 
years half-time in industry and half-time in school. 
Dr. Nelson P. Benson, Superintendent of the 
schools at Lock Haven, is very much pleased with 
the progress of the work. 


THE woodworking shop of the Harrisburg Tech- 
nical high school was utilized during the summer 
months for the purpose of manufacturing equip- 
ment for the schools. The work was done under 
the direction of H. E. Todd, Supervisor of Manual 
Training for the city. H. B. Schriner had direct 
charge of the construction in the shop. From ten 
to fifteen boys who had high school training in 
cabinet making were employed. Some of the work- 
ers were paid as high as forty-three cents an hour. 
The rate of pay was based on their ability. A 
great amount of work was accomplished includinz 
tables, benches, cabinets, etc., which will be used 
by the junior high, high and special schools of the 
city. 


Myron F. Barrett of the Division of Voca- 
tional Education of the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology has just completed an occupational survey 
of industrial and commercial enterprises in Green- 
ville. The survey was made for the Greenville 
Board of Public Education and Superintendent G. 
B. Gerberich in co-operation with the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction. The object of 
this survey, which follows a school inquiry con- 
ducted in June, is to develop a comprehensive pro- 
gram of school guidance, home making, commer- 
cial education, industrial arts and industrial edu- 
cation. A summary of the findings will be printed 
in the September issue of the News Bulletin of 
the State Society for Vocational Education. 


Tue Board of Education of Wilkinsburg is 
making definite preparation for extending their 
program for industrial arts and vocational educa- 
tion in the junior high school. Starting with a 
careful study of vocational objectives under the 
direction of the principal, E. E. Hicks, and a voca- 
tional counselor, the’ possibilities for exploration 
will be extended to a number of wood and metal 
working trades. In addition to a drafting room 
and two working shops already installed, an auto 
repair shop, equipped with auxiliary machine shop 


equipment is being provided with pattern making 
and foundry in early prospect. 


JoHNSTOWN reports more pupils enrolled in 
gardening this year than in any previous year, the 
total being seven hundred and ten. Five hundred 
sixty of these have plots on the eight school gar- 
dens, and one hundred fifty have home gardens. 
The total area cultivated is nearly four acres. Two 
supervisors, Messrs. Kesel and Bowers, were em- 
ployed full time during the summer to look after 
this work. 


For a number of years school garden work has 
been conducted on a school-supervised basis in the 
larger cities of the country. In the smaller cities 
it has been widely encouraged, principally by way 
of telling pupils to raise a garden because it was 
a good thing to do and provided interesting work. 
To be successful this work must be definitely 
supervised, with a teacher employed to work with 
the children at regular periods, and to be of es- 
pecial help in dry and very rainy seasons. Under 
this plan it becomes one of the best types of ele- 
mentary project work in the tying up of class- 
room recitation and outdoor practice. This year 
twenty-five centers in Pennsylvania of over five 
thousand population each have reported regularly 
supervised garden work. They include twelve 
cities, eleven boroughs and two townships. The 
enrollment in these places is 10,015 children; area 
cultivated 61 1-3 acres, an average of 261 sq. ft. of 
garden for each child. The crop returns will not 
be known until the end of the season; the edu- 
cational returns cannot be estimated. 


Tue Pittsburgh Public Schools have just pub- 
lished a new Elementary Course in Science, pre- 
pared by John A. Hollinger, Director of Nature 
Study and Gardening. In this new course the 
first four years are devoted to nature study, largely 
the biologic phase. In the fifth and sixth grades 
the school garden classroom work is developed. 
Along with this there is the outdoor work on the 
thirty-one garden centers under special garden 
teachers: The seventh and eight years’ work is de- 
voted to general science. 


H. V. Hattoway is the new State Superinten- 
dent of Delaware. He was formerly Superinten- 
dent of Kent County, Delaware. The new state 
board of education has fixed his ‘salary at $5,000. 


Ask Superintendent W. W. Rupert of Potts- 
town about his “teaching number plan.” It is said 
to be a genuine stroke of genius. 


Accorpinc to E. B. Rosa, chief Physicist, U. S. 
Bureau of Standards, our nation spends its in- 
come in the following manner: 

Total appropriations for year ending June 30, 
1920, $5,686,005,706. 1 per cent public welfare: 
This 1 per cent is divided approximately as fol- 
lows: Agriculture and development of natural re- 
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sources, 34; education, %; public health, 1-14; 
labor, 1-100. 3 per cent public works, harbors, 
rivers, roads, parks, etc. 3.2 per cent administra- 
tion of the government, expenses of the Congress, 
President, departments, etc. 92.8 per cent, arma- 
ments, present (25 per cent), and past wars (67.8 
per cent), including care of soldiers, pensions, rail- 
road deficit, shipping board, interest on the pub- 
lic debt, European food relief, etc. 

Taxation for the federal government for this 
year averaged fifty dollars per person; of this only 
fifty cents per person was spent for research, edu- 
cation and development. 

The Women’s and Children’s Bureaus together 
received five and one-half thousandths of one 
per cent of the total. r 


THE twenty-third direction of Superintendent N. 
E. Heeter of Clarion County to his teachers for 
their. work this fall is, Use plenty of “Horse 
Sense” at all times and you will succeed. His 
slogan is, Educate for Efficiency; his aim, To 
give Clarion County the best schools in her his- 
tory; his ambition, To make each school better 
than ever before. 


Tue Federal Government has provided the 
methods and the funds needed in the program of 
retraining the vocationally handicapped veterans, 
and the men are availing themselves of the oppor- 
tunity presented to them. The Federal Board for 
Vocational Education maintains 14 district offices 
with approximately 150 local branches. Each 
officer will gladly co-operate with any individual, 
firm or corporation desiring to assist in absorbing 
rehabilitated trainees into industrial and -commer- 
cial pursuits, or in providing jobs where trainees 
may receive practical instruction and training in 
the vocation they may select. The allotment of 
Federal Vocational Funds to Pennsylvania for the 
year ending June 30, 1922 is $329,799.07, which is 
exceeded only by that of New York, $390,225.84. 
Our state appropriation for the year for industrial 
rehabilitation is $100,000.00. 


CoNEMAUGH and Windber joined with the In- 
stitute of Johnstown Aug. 30-Sept. 5, and made a 
force of nearly 500.. The instructors were Con- 
gressman Theodore E. Burton, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Supt. M. P. Shawkey, Bluefield, W. Va., Frank 
G. Pickeel, Cleveland, Ohio, Adelaide S. Baylor, 
Washington, D. C., Katherine Martin, University 
of Chicago, and the following from the State De- 
partment: Albert Lindsay Rowland, C. Valentine 
Kirby, F. Theodore Struck, and Alfred W. Castle. 
The music was under the direction of Mr. and 
Mrs. Albert Edmund Brown, Lowell, Mass. On 
the first day the Institute voted in favor of 100 
per cent membership in the State Association. 


Unper the direction of Supt. L. R. Crumrine 
and his Asst. Supt. H. S. Kuder, an enthusiastic 
institute of 1,000 strong was held in Washington, 
Pa., the week of August 29. The borough of 


Washington combined with the County Institute. 
Among the instructors were Congressman Bur- 
ton, Cleveland, Ohio, and Dr. Smucker, West 
Chester State Normal School. 


A TWO-RING circus exclaimed Dr. J. Lynn Bar- 
nard, after he had been circuited from Carbon- 
dale to Dunmore and back to the Casey Hotel, 
Scranton, under the royal management of Super- 
intendents C. F. Hoban and J. Evan Lewis. Each 
instructor found a souvenir of bronze book ends 
in his room at the close of the two-day session. 
No wonder that both boroughs are 100 per cent in 
their membership in the P. S. E. A. Among the 
other happy instructors were Harold Holbrook, 
State Department, Miss Murphy, Johnstown, Miss 
Faust, East Stroudsburg State Normal School 
and Miss Lillian M. Dannaker, Chester. 


M. G. BrumpBauGH, ex-Governor’ of Pennsyl- 
vania and ex-superinterdent of Philadelphia, is in 
charge of the state educational survey of Okla- 
homa.—Journal of Education. 


THE annual institute of the Berks County teach- 
ers, under the leadership of our genial friend Eli 
Rapp, was held in Reading during the week of 
August 29. Among the instructors were Com- 
missioner Payson Smith of Boston, the Misses 
Carney of Teachers College, Cook of Indiana, 
Christensen of Kutztown Normal, Dean Chambers 
formerly of Pitt but now of Penn State, Messrs. 
Allen, Lowe and Kirby from the Department of 
Public Instruction, with J. W. Yoder in charge 
of the music. 

Berks County enjoys the proud distinction of 
holding a larger proportion of men in its schools 
than any other county in the nation. Forty-seven 
per cent of its teachers are men. One hundred 
per cent of the teachers are in the P. S. E. A. 
this year. 

One of the unique features of institute week 
in Berks County for many years has been the 
annual meeting and banquet of the Veterans’ 
Association, made up of those teachers who have 
taught in the county twenty-one years or more, 
and affectionately referred to by Superintendent 
Rapp as “The Old Guard.” This year the annual 
dinner was held on Wednesday, Aug. 31, with about 
seventy members present. Reminiscences, familiar 
favorite songs, and personal greetings filled a happy 
interval between sessions of the institute, following 
an excellent repast at the Berkshire Hotel. Through 
this Veterans’ Association a very unusual morale 
has been built up and maintained among the teach- 
ers of the county. It would be difficult to find a 
county in this or any other state with a longer 
average tenure among its teachers. 


McKean County has a new Assistant Superin- 
tendent, L. T. Black, formerly supervising prin- 
cipal of the Hamilton township schools. He is a 
graduate of the Slippery Rock Normal School and 
of Grove City College. He succeeds B. S. Taylor, 
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who resigned because ‘of chronic heart trouble 
brought on by influenza in 1919. 


TuHE Vocational Bureau of the Department of 
Public Instruction, under date of September 2, 
has issued School Garden Letter No. 3, which 
describes the accomplishment of the present year 
and makes many timely suggestions for next year’s 
work. If you are interested in fall exhibits and 
plans for next year, write the Supervisor of School 
Gardens, Department of Public Instruction, Har- 
risburg. 


THE alumni and former students of Ursinus 
College are erecting, at Collegeville, a magnificent 
library building, 80 x 103 feet, as a memorial to 
their fellows who offered their lives in the Great 
War. The corner stone was laid on September 
17. The building is of Chestnut Hill stone with 
white marble facings. The walls of a spacious 
vestibule will bear the memorial inscriptions. 

New members of the faculty of Ursinus Col- 
lege have been elected as follows: Rev. William 
W. Jordan, D.D., Professor of the English Bible, 
William R. Gawthrop, B.S., Instructor in Physics 
and Chemistry, Allison G. Cornog, A.B., Director 
of Athletics and Physical Training for Men, and 
Madeleine D. Roe, Director of Physical Training 
and Instructor in Expression for Women. 


Dr. JosEpH K. Forsom, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, but for the last year a Y. M. 
C. A. educational worker in Czecho-Slovakia, has 
been employed by the Character Education Insti- 
tution as associate to the chairman, Dr. Milton 
Fairchild, at a salary of $4,000, to evaluate the 
morality codes submitted in the $5,000 competition. 


Dr. Carvin N. KENDALL, until recently State 
Commissioner of Education of New Jersey, died 
on September 2, at the age of sixty-three years, 
from Bright’s disease. 


THE latest venture in education proposes to 
spread culture by personal contact rather than 
through classroom work. This experiment is to 
be conducted this year at the University of Michi- 
gan by Dr. Marion Leroy Burton, who has em- 
ployed Robert Frost, the poet, at $5,000, to mingle 
with the students in an informal way. If the stu- 
dents “absorb” a sufficient appreciation of poetry 
and the poet, it is proposed to employ next year a 
sculptor or a scholar. 


SUPERINTENDENT H. O. Dietrick, for five years 
head of the schools at Kane, has presented his 
resignation, to take effect Sept. 16. In his resig- 
nation, he states “Unless school executives are un- 
hampered in initiative and professional policies, 
the schools and the children are going to suffer. 
Education must be recognized as a business, and 
unless school executives are given the same privi- 
leges as an industry would concede to its chief 
executives, education must become a secondary pro- 
position.” 


Supt. C. H. Omo’s team of speakers for the one- 
day Institute on. Sept. 2 were Dr. Chester A. 
Buckner of the University of Pittsburgh and James 
Herbert Kelley. Dr. Buckner spoke of the Best 
Use of the Recitation Period and Training for 
Leisure. 

At the August graduation convocation of the 
University of Pittsburgh, held at the end of the 
Summer Session, thirteen teachers and prospective 
teachers received their degrees in the School of 
Education, eight bachelors of arts, three bach- 
elors of science and two bachelors of music. 


EXTENSION COURSES FOR TEACHERS 


Two of our State Normal Schools have 
issued Extension bulletins announcing 
courses that are now available for teachers- 
in-service. The Indiana State Normal 
School announces both extension classes and 
correspondence work in education (eleven 
courses), methods (five courses), combined 
subject matter and methods (eight courses), 
and subject matter (three courses). Classes 
will be organized in every community in con- 
venient reach of Indiana when at least fifteen 
teachers enroll. Class meetings will be held 
after school, evenings and on Saturdays. 
Walter A. Zaugg is Director of Extension 
Service. 


The Bloomsburg State Normal School an- 
nounces about forty courses that may be 
taken by groups, in extension. These courses 
include psychology, education, sociology and 
subject matter. The Director is Francis V. 
Mason. 


All the courses offered are credit courses 
and count toward graduation and a state cer- 
tificate. 


The correspondence courses given by the 
Indiana Normal School will prove a boon to 
the isolated teacher who wants to forge 
ahead professionally while at work. These 
courses greatly lengthen the reach of the use- 
fulness of an institution for they can give 
individual instruction to any one anywhere 
within reach of the U. S. mails. 


With the appointment of Dean Chambers 
as Director of Educational Extension at 
State College and the inauguration of exten- 
sion courses by these two State Normal 
Schools, the ambitious teacher is afforded 
ample means of qualifying for the new salary 
levels without interruption in her work. 
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NEW BOOKS 
THe GrapHic Drawinc Booxs—ONnE To EIGHT. 
The Prang Company. 

A series of graded drawing books presenting 
graphically, by progressive steps, a course in color, 
drawing, design, construction and picture-study for 
each of the first eight grades. The general plan 
presents the subject of art education through the 
following topics: Nature, landscape, figures and 
animals, object drawing, design and construction 
and theory of color. Book four adds lettering and 
studies plant and animal forms for use as design 
motives. Book five treats complementary colors, 
sketching from a pose, and objects in perspective. 
Book six adds working drawings. Books seven 
and eight present Nature as a source of material 
for design. Picture-study of master pieces through- 
out the series may be made the basis cf composi- 
tion or language work. The books are practical 
and suggestive for art work in our schools. 


BUSINESS ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION, by 
J. Anton de Hass. The Gregg Publishing 
Company. 353 pages. 

A short course in the fundamentals of business 
practice, introducing the student to the problems 
of labor management and to the payment of wages 
—our most vital industrial problems. Designed to 
give the student a picture of the most common 
business situations. The book may supplement 
the work in bookkeeping and office practice or may 
serve as an introduction to the more specialized 
and advanced courses in business. Teachers will 
find the book useful in awakening in the mind of 
the student a critical, analytical attitude toward 
his surroundings. President Beckley of Beckley’s 
College, Harrisburg, is enthusiastic in his praise 
of this text. He has used it for several months 
and finds it well adapted to its purpose. 


Tue CoNTENTS OF THE NEw TESTAMENT. An In- 
troductory Course, by Haven McClure. 219 
pages. The Macmillan Company. ($1.50.) 

This book is the crystallization of a number of 
years’ classroom experience in teaching the New 

Testament as an elective English course in a pub- 

lic high school of over five hundred students. The 

objective has been to present the results of the 

labors of the world’s greatest Bible scholars in a 

manner intelligible to high schoo! and college stu- 

dents, as well as to the general reader. It en- 
deavors to treat briefly the historical phenomena 
of the New Testament in the light of modern sci- 
ence, and discusses the modern conception of pray- 
er, the devil, angelology and demonology, miracles, 
the Resurrection, the ascension, the “second com- 
ing,” the “end of the world.” The lives of Jesus 
and Paul are retold from the twentieth century 
standpoint. The book also gives an introduction to 
each of the documents of the New Testament. The 
author has aimed to write a text-book without re- 
ligious bias or propagandist motive and has found 
his book approved alike by Protestant, Catholic, 
and Jew. . 


GrapeEp List oF Books For ELEMENTARY AND JUN- 
ior HicH ScuHoots, by Annie S. Cutter, su- 
pervisor school libraries, Cleveland; Jasmina 
Britton, library division, Los Angeles Board 
of Education; Nina Brotherton, principal Car- 
negie Library School, Pittsburgh; Anna 
Eaton, Lincoln School Library, New York 
City; and Orton Lowe, director of English, 
State Department of Public Instruction, Har- 
risburg. 224 pages. The American Library 
Association. 78 East Washington Street, Chi- 
cago. ($1.50 or $2.00.) 


List taken from the report of the Elementary 
School Committee of the N. E. A. Library De- 
partment for 1921, and will be printed if interest 
justifies the expense. It is annotated and includes 
about 1,000 titles in three groups: (a) picture 
books and easy reading for grades 1 to 3; (b) 
books for 4th, 5th and 6th grades; (c) books for 
7th, 8th and Sth grades. 


NATIONAL INTELLIGENCE Tests, Form 1, SCALES 
A & B, Form 2, Scares A & B. Prepared 
under the auspices of the National Research 
Council consisting of Robert Mearns Yerkes, 
Chairman; Melvin Everett Haggerty, Dean, 
College of Education, University of Minne- 
sota; Lewis Madison Terman, Professor of 
Educational Psychology, Leland Stanford 
Junior University; Edward Lee Thorndike, 
Professor of Educational Psychology, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University; Guy Mon- 
trose Whipple, Professor of Experimental 
Education and Director of the Bureau of 
Tests and Measurements, University of Michi- 
gan. The World Book Company. 


The National Intelligence Tests are an adapta- 
tion for school purposes of the group intelligence 
tests in the United States Army, a practicable, 
serviceable and reasonably reliable method of 
group examining of as many as 500 at one time. 
This mental engineering assures the application 
of mental rating to problems of classification and 
assignment in our educational institutions and our 
industries. Doctors Yerkes and Terman outlined 
a plan to the General Education Board which 
granted $25,000 for the preparation of special 
methods for elementary schools. Ten tests have 
been arranged in two groups of five tests each. 
Additional alternative forms will be issued about 
every six months. Forms 1 and 2 are available 
now, the latter having just been published. 

By these tests the teacher is able 1. To classify 
pupils for instruction. 2. To detect subnormal or 
abnormal children. 3. To select unusual children 
for special observation. 4. To make a beginning 
in guidance of vocational choices of children. 

The scales are planned for grades 3 to 8 and 
may be used for all English-speaking children 
between eight and eighteen, except those of mental 
age less than eight or above average adult. The 
examination period does not exceed thirty minutes. 
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Either scale alone will rapidly survey a school 
system, but the two scales on different days in- 
crease the reliability of results. The authors’ 
royalty from sales will be used for further ex- 
perimental work. New bulletins of discoveries 
made, changes in norms, etc., will be sent to all 
purchasers of the tests. Specimen set—one copy 
of each Scale and Scoring Key,‘a Class Record, 
and a Manual of Directions. Price 50 cents post- 
paid. 


THE FEDERAL CoNsTITUTION, Dramatized by Mar- 
garet Porch Hamilton, 455 Park Avenue, 
Leonia, N. J. Single copies 50c. In lots of 
20 or more for use in schools and clubs, 30c 
each. 

Designed for help in making the Federal Con- 
stitution real to students of civics and American 
history. Adapted for the use of Women’s Clubs, 
Citizenship Schools and for Americaffization work. 


Tue Burcess AniMAL Book For CHILDREN, by 
Thornton W. Burgess. With 32 full-page il- 
lustrations in color and 16 full-page illustra- 
tions in black and white by Louis Agassiz 
Fuertes. Little, Brown and Company. ($3.00 
net.) 

This book, a companion to “The Burgess Bird 
Book for Children,” and an authoritative hand- 
book on the land animals of America, so describes 
them and their habits that the reader may easily 
recognize them when he sees them. 

Jenny Wren, returning from the South, tells 
Peter Rabbit of a cousin of his that swims. Peter, 
very dubious, seeks Mother Nature to learn the 
truth, for he has always supposed that Jumper 
the Hare and he were the only rabbits and he 
cannot believe that any rabbit swims, for he hates 
the water himself. Mother Nature tells him not 
only of this Marsh rabbit that swims, but of va- 
rious other cousins. Interest and curiosity soon 
spread so that other animals come until Mother 
Nature finds herself a teacher every morning just 
at sun-up. 

Thus in interesting description and dialogue the 
child gains accurate information about our wild 
animals. The author hopes he may stimulate de- 
sire “to preserve and protect a priceless heritage 
from the past which a heedless present threatens 
through wanton and reckless waste to deny the 
future.” 

Too much praise cannot be given the full-page 
illustrations which Louis Agassiz Fuertes, the 
artist-naturalist, made especially for this book. 

The book will prove most entertaining and in- 
structive not only to children but to those older 





folk who keep their interests and sympathies 
young. 


A GENERAL History oF Europe by James Harvey 
Robinson and James Henry Breasted, with 
the collaboration of Emma Peters Smith. 667 
pages. Ginn and Company. ($2.20.) 

The whole history of man seen from the van- 
tage point of 1921. The authors break away from 
the medieval chronicle of dates and facts. They 
subordinate merely political history and emphasize 
conditions and institutions. By tracing great 
movements they make history a story of human 
endeavor. The present is studied in the light 
of the past, with half the book devoted to the last 
three hundred years, while half of this space, or 
one-fourth the book, is given to the last seventy 
year. The World War has taught that to under- 
stand our own times we must know something of 
the Far East, of the various international problems 
and their adjustments. Thus we have a chapter 
on the Russian Empire, and one treating inter- 
national trade and competition, imperialism, 
Europe’s relations with China and Japan, the par- 
tition of Africa, the decline of the Spanish Em- 
pire, and the rise of the United States as a World 
Power. Another chapter discusses modern science 
and invention. The latter part of the text treats 
the World War: its origin, various stages, issues, 
peace treaty, and aftermath. The maps and illus- 
trations are very illuminating and increase the in- 
terest; while questions at the end of each chapter 
aid in reviewing and summarizing the text. 


PERMODELLO Mope.tinc by Bonnie E. Snow and 
Hugo B. Froehlich. Illustrated by George W. 
Koch. The Prang Company. ($1.50.) 


Permodello has the unique faculty of “setting” 
when exposed to the air, so that it is very practical 
for making necklaces, beads, pendants, hatpins, 
etc., which may then be decorated with “Enam- 
elac.” 


TEACHER PLACEMENT AT COST 


We o te on a cost basis. No registration 
fee. rough our various offices and affili- 
ated interests we cover the entire country. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY 


General Office, Evanston, Illinois 
Chicago Washington New York Boston Walla Walla 











“GETTING A LIVING” 


A vocational civics collated by Dr. J. Lynn Barnard from 

a series of “‘ write-ups’ of available occupations by busy 

people who have stopped to write about their own work. 
By mail, postpaid, $1.00 


Franklin Publishing and Supply Co. 
240 NortH 16TH Sr., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














PECALISTS’ 
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It’s Different—We recommend college graduates 
only, except in vocational fields. Service covers 
all states. 

Suites HF, Odeon Bldg,, St. Louis, Mo. 


For a teacher or a position, write us. 











